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The Administration of Federal Land Laws in 
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Adjustment to 2 New Environment’ 


GrorcE L. ANDERSON 
HE careful interpretive studies of James C. Malin,* some of 
which have appeared in earlier issues of this Quarterly,? have 
demonstrated that adaptation to the physical characteristics of the 
grassland region was the greatest single problem confronting the 
settlers in the western half of Kansas. Malin has shown that the 
successful types of adaptation were the results of folk-processes; and 
that the most fruitful technique for the historian is to study 
community in its entirety, with the emphasis upon the role of indi- 
viduals as portrayed in local newspaper and manuscript sources. 
This study involves only certain selected phases of the question. 
It is based upon the assumption that the administration of the fed- 
eral land laws was an important component of the problem of adjust- 
ment. It is intended to illustrate the use that can be made of certain 
types of archival materials and to provide a background for further 
studies. It does not represent a commitment to the point of view 
that fraud and speculative activities constitute the most important 
aspects of the problem. 
It should be clear that the history of the administration of the 
land laws cannot be reduced to some capsule-like generalization 


Dr. Groncs LAVERNE ANDERSON is chairman of the history department at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. 

1. An earlicr version of this paper was presented at the 1944 meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. 

2. “The Adapt: ation of the Agricultural System to Sub-humid Environment,” Agricul- 
tural History, Baltimore, v. 10 (1936), July, pp. 118-141; Winter Wheat in ) the Golden Belt 
of Kansas: A Study in Adaptation to Subhumid Geo graphic il Environment (Lav 
1944); The Grassland of North America: Prolegomecna to Its History (Les re 7 
“Grassland, “Treeless,” and ‘Subhumid’: A Discussion of Some Problems of the Ter: ninology 
of Geography,”” The Geographical Review, New York, v. 37 (1947), April, pp. 241-250. 

“The Turnover of Farm Population in Kansas,” v. 4 (1935), November, pp. 339- 
872 ; “The Kinsley Boom in the Late Eighties,” v. 4 (1935), February, May, pp. 23-49 and 
164- 187; “J. A. Walker’s Early History of Edwards County,” v. 9 (1940), August, “Intro- 
duction,” pp. 259-270; “‘An Introduction to the History of the Bluestem-Pasture Region 
of Kansas: A Study in Adaptation to Geographical Environment,” v. 11 (1942), February, 
pp. 3-28. 
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that will faithfully portray developments in even a part of one state, 
much less accurately reflect developments in all the states and terri- 
tories west of the Missouri river. For too long a time a summary 
of the laws padded with quotable portions of congressional debates, 
and seasoned with the more dramatic generalizations of officials in 
Washington, has passed for a history of the subject. Even this 
formula is so diluted or distorted in some instances as to leave the 
impression that the operation of the federal land laws was relatively 
unimportant. In pursuing the study of a subject in an entirely 
different field Joseph Schafer remarked: 

The author’s chief reason for calling sharp attention to the futility of the 
speculative method hitherto commonly used by historians in dealing with 
subjects of this kind is to protest against an outworn methodology. The “guess- 
ing game” is no longer permissible to those who claim the right to be called 
historians, in the American field at least. Like Hamlet, we demand “proofs 
more relative” than those supplied by ghosts.4 

Much of the historical literature in the field of public land studies 
is vulnerable to this criticism. Also, it cannot escape the judgment 
Malin makes concerning population studies that are based exclusively 
upon printed federal materials: “As in outline surveys or general 
histories, it is writing from the top down and partakes too much of 
the fitting of generalizations to particular cases rather than arriving 
at the generalization from the study of the underlying detail.” ° 

Another characteristic of many of the historical accounts of the 
public lands which this study seeks to avoid is the almost universal 
preoccupation of the writer with the large speculator, the “bonanza 
farmer,” the cattleman or the corporation. Thus Paul W. Gates 
excludes from a study of the homestead law the “many farmers who 
speculated in a small way.”* The histories of the range cattle indus- 
try tend to limit land frauds to fencing the public domain and the 
use of hired or dummy entrymen.? The authors of a widely used 
general history accept this point of view so completely that they 
are able to say, “Land frauds in the cattle kingdom were so universal 

4. “Who Elected Lincoln?” The American Historical Review, New York, v. 47 
(1941), October, p. 63. 

5. “Local Historical Studies and Population Problems,” in Caroline F. Ware (ed.), 
The Cultural Approach to History (New York, 1940), p. 300 

6. “The Homestead Law in an Incongruous Land System,” The American Historical 
Review, New York, v. 41 (1936), July, p. 652. 

7. Ernest S. Osgood, The Day of the Cattleman (Minneapolis, 1929), pp. 190-215; 
Ora B. Peake, The Colorado Range Cattle Industry (Glendale, Cal., 1937), pp. 69-84. 
Louis Pelzer, The Cattlemen’s Frontier (Glendale, Cal., 1936), pp. 173-191. The reports 
of the registers and receivers of the local land offices and those of special agents that were 
sent to the General Land Office during October and November, 1884, are devoted almost 
exclusively to these forms of fraudulent practice. “Report of the Commissioner of the 


General Land Office,” 1885, in Report of the Secretary of the Interior, House Ex. Doc. No. 1 
(serial no. 2,378), 49 Cong., 1 Sess. (1885-1886), v. 1, pp. 202-216. 
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as to make impertinent the suggestion of mere individual wrong- 
doing.” ® This relegation to the realm of the “impertinent” leaves 
the individual settler a shadowy figure, always present, but rarely 
made the specific object of attention. How he came to be in a 
particular community; how he obtained his land; whether he was a 
permanent settler, transient drifter or would-be speculator; how the 
operation of the land laws affected his adjustment to his environ- 
ment if he stayed; these and many other questions have been 
answered only in a fragmentary way if at all. 

The nature of the problem of research in this field, if printed 
federal materials are used exclusively, can best be emphasized by 
quoting conflicting statements of two commissioners of the General 
Land Office. Each had access to the same type of material and 
each had come to the office from the Middle West after long periods 
of public service and political experience. William Andrew Jack- 
son Sparks was a member of the Democratic party and an anti- 
monopoly crusader; ® his successor, William M. Stone, was one of 
the organizers of the Republican party.!° Said Commissioner 
Sparks in 1885, after six months in office: 

I found that the magnificent estate of the nation in its public lands had been 
to a wide extent wasted under defective and improvident laws and through 
a laxity of public administration astonishing in a business sense if not culpable 
in recklessness of official responsibility. . . . I am satisfied that thousands 
of claims without foundation in law or equity, involving millions of acres of 
public land, have been annually passed to patent upon the single proposition 
that nobody but the government had any adverse interest. 

The vast machinery of the land department appears to have been devoted 
to the chief result of conveying the title of the United States to public lands 
upon fraudulent entries under strained constructions of imperfect public land 
laws and upon illegal claims under public and private grants.11 
Following these introductory remarks there are estimates of fraud 
under the several land laws ranging from 40% in the case of the home- 
stead law to 100% under the commutation clause of that law.” 

Thus Commissioner Sparks, using materials accumulated by the 
preceding administrations, drew a blanket indictment that was 


8. Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Commager, The Growth of the American 
Republic (New York, 1942), v. 2, p. 94. 

9. There is a brief biography by Harold H. Dunham, in the Dictionary of American 
Biography (New York, 1946), v. 17, pp. 434, 435. 

10. Benjamin F. Gue, History of Iowa (New York, 1903), v. 4, p. 253. 

1l. “Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office,” 1885, loc. cit., pp. 
155, 156. 

12. Ibid., p. 223. Im this report reference is made, pp. 201, 202, by Commissioner 
Sparks to his order of April 3, 1885, suspending the further entry of land in a group of 
Western states and territories including western Kansas. This order remained in effect 
until April 6, 1886, when it was revoked upon direct orders of Secretary of the Interior 
L. Q. C. Lamar. 
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tantamount to saying that the settlement and development of the 
Western plains prior to 1885 was largely based upon fraud. 

The quotation given above is reasonably characteristic of those 
that have gained entrance into the general histories, but in fairness, 
Commissioner W. M. Stone should be heard in rebuttal. Making 
direct reference to the Sparks report of 1885 and quoting several 
paragraphs from it, he said: 


This wholesale arraignment of claimants on the public domain should not 
have been made without the most conclusive evidence to sustain it. It con- 
tains in express terms, without discrimination and without exception, a charge 
of the gravest character against these hardy and courageous pioneers of our 
advancing civilization well calculated to challenge the credulity of the lowest 
order of American intellect. 

This astounding condition of things . . . may or may not have existed 
during his administration, but it affords me infinite pleasure to inform you that 
during my more than four months of intimate connection with the duties of 
this office I have found no evidence of general misconduct on the part of our 
western settlers, and have failed to discover any general system of fraud pre- 
vailing upon the government in reference to the public domain. Instances of 
attempted fraud are to be expected, but justice requires me to say that they 
are exceedingly rare and notably exceptional. I speak now of the individual 
settler.13 


It is elementary to point out that both of the honorable commis- 
sioners could not be right and that the truth must lie somewhere be- 
tween the two extremes. It is more important to note certain 
factors, other than political, that may serve to explain their dis- 
agreement. The General Land Office, although charged with the 
responsibility of administering a landed heritage of imperial propor- 
tions, was handicapped by an undermanned staff, an antiquated 
building, a pint-sized budget and an overwhelming flood of busi- 
ness.'* The information that came to Washington from the cutting 
edge of settlement was from special agents with too little time to 


13. “Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office,” 1889, in Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, House Ex. Doc. No. 1 (serial no. 2,724), 51 Cong., 1 Sess. (1889- 
1890), v. 1, p. 9. Commissioner Stone was much too optimistic. Statements that he 
thought would challenge “the credulity of the lowest order of American intellect” have 
come to be accepted almost without question as accurate descriptions of the administration 
of the federal land laws. There is no question concerning the existence of practices that 
the commissioners described as fraudulent. The question is whether they were well nigh 
universal and characteristic. N.C. McFarland, the predecessor of Sparks, wrote on August 
5, 1881, to J. R. Hallowell, United States district attorney for Kansas, “This fraudulent 
entry business has become too common as I have reason already to know.”—Correspond- 
ence of the United States District Attorney’s Office, Kansas State Historical Society manu- 
script collections. Unless otherwise indicated all correspondence used in this paper is con- 
tained in this collection. 

14, Harold Hathway Dunham, Government Handout: A Study in the Administration 
of the Public Lands, 1875-1891 (New York, 1941), pp. 124-144. The chapter cited is 
entitled “The Inadequate Land Office.” This study, which is a product of the seminar of 
Allan Nevins at Columbia University, illustrates a statement made earlier in this paper. The 
opening sentence of the paragraph in the preface, p. v., which describes the bibliography 
that was used is as follows, “Emphasis on the administration of the public lands did not 
call for an exhaustive analysis of the literature of the West.” 
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do an enormous piece of work; from partisans in the local land 
offices; from cranks and malcontents; as well as from honest settlers 
with legitimate complaints and views. The alternate advance and 
recession of settlement produced by alternate periods of drought 
and rainfall brought a complex mixture of humanity to an unfamiliar 
environment and piled entry upon entry, relinquishment upon re- 
linquishment and contest upon contest until even the plat books 
were hopelessly out-of-date and the basement and corridors of the 
land office were piled high with unclaimed patents, unsettled con- 
tests and unstudied correspondence.'"® “Going back to the wife’s 
folks” may be just a convenient euphemism to the historian, but it 
more than doubled the work of the General Land Office. The 
sequence of entry, abandonment without record, relinquishment 
or sale may have added up to fraud in the humid regions farther 
to the east and south; but in western Kansas it may have meant 
that optimistic settlers, becoming discouraged by death, drought, 
dust and grasshoppers, were giving up the fight and were only 
trying to salvage enough from their battles with and on Uncle 
Sam’s land to get out of the country.’® For this reason, among 
others, the emphasis in this study is shifted from Washington to the 
local scene, from federal officials to individual entrymen, from the 
public domain of several millions of acres to the individual quarter 
section of 160 acres. Obviously broader questions must be consid- 
ered, but the center of attention is the individual entryman on a 
particular quarter section of land.'* This paper is, in a sense, a pre- 
liminary move in the direction of studying the history of the opera- 
tion of the federal land laws in the western half of Kansas from the 
ground up.'® 


15. Any researcher with a specific project in hand who has used even a small portion 
of the mass of material in the General Land Office section of the National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the assistance and guidance of skilled personnel and modern technical 
aids, will appreciate the difficulties that confronted the staff of the General Land Office when 
the public lands were being entered at the rate of several millions of acres annually. 

16. See article entitled “Governmental Evictions in Kansas” in the Kirwin Independent, 
July 7, 1887, for a suggestion that the homesteader was really just betting his $14 against 
Uncle Sam’s 160 acres that he could live on the land for five years. 

17. A study somewhat comparable in objective was made in 1887 at the request of 
Commissioner Sparks. He directed that a thorough study be made of representative town- 
ships by special agents and inspectors to discover how the several land laws operated in 
particular instances. After giving specific directions for carrying out the study, Sparks 
stated its purpose as follows: “The purpose of these examinations is to ascertain what 
becomes of public land taken up under the public land laws, and the general character 
of the different classes of entries on different classes of land, and to what extent they are 
made to sell or mortgage, or for the benefit of land and loan agents, speculators, syndicates, 
and corporations.”—‘Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office,”” 1887, in 
Report of the Secretary of the Interior, House Ex. Doc., No. 1 (serial no. 2,541), 50 Cong., 
1 Sess. (1887-1888), v. 1, p. 144. 

18. Almost without exception the examples selected involve entries west of the 98° 
meridian. The principal local land offices for the area were located at Wichita, Salina, 
oe Cawker City, Kirwin, Larned, Garden City, Hays, Wakeeney, Colby and 

erlin. 
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Reduced to its simplest term, the process of alienating land from 
the public domain to private ownership under the pre-emption and 
homestead laws consisted of three steps: settlement, residence and 
improvement. The timber culture act required a sequence of 
breaking, planting and cultivating. The performance of these 
various activities had to be verified before the local land officers by 
the entryman through the filing of sworn affidavits and the sworn 
testimony of two witnesses. Indeed, there was so much swearing 
in the process that it is reminiscent of the medieval practice of com- 
purgation or oath helping.’® It was this same abundance of swear- 
ing that made perjury the most frequent offense under the land 
laws. Forgery was quite prevalent, but it was the swearing to the 
truth of the forged statement that made it actionable. If, in the 
judgment of the officers of the local land office, the final proof was 
satisfactory a final certificate was issued, and if no contest had been 
filed the entry would be reported to the General Land Office for the 
issuance of the patent. If the entry was contested the case was 
heard in the first instance at the local land office with the right of 
appeal to the commissioner of the General Land Office and ulti- 
mately to the Secretary of the Interior.2° Under some circumstances 
entries that had been suspended because of the failure of the entry- 
man to comply with the law could be referred to the Board of 
Equitable Adjudication for final determination.2! The almost 
limitless variation of this process of entry, proof, contest, appeal 
and patent; the numerous technical features of the laws; the fre- 
quent contradictions in the interpretations of the laws and the 
administrative procedures used in enforcing them imposed heavy 
burdens upon the individual entryman. In nearly two-thirds of 
the suspended entries referred from the area under consideration 


19. The following contemporary comments suggest that the act of swearing to the 

truth of statements contained in land entry papers had become so commonplace that it had 
lost its value as an inhibitant to fraud: “The fact is land law is almost disregarded. The 
people make affidavits much as they eat pie without any regard for their moral digestion.”— 
Frank Thanhouser, Garden City, to W. C. Perry, May 1, 1886. “It is a positive fact that 
a class of land lawyers in this country tell their clients that there is no danger of getting 
into any trouble by swearing what they please and a certain class are acting accordingly 
to the annoyance of honest settlers. . ”-Charles Morrison, Hillside, to W. C. Perry, 
June 25, 1887. “There has been to much looseness in these land claims and many persons 
think they are perfectly safe to swear to anything in a land claim or entry that in those 
cases false swearing is no crime this idea which is quite prevalent should be corrected and 
those persons who are disposed to swear falsely should be taught that it is perjury. . 
—L. V. Hollyfield of Cherryvale, to J. R. Hallowell, March 23, 1880. “Our atty’s “here 
claim there is no law against perjury and that there never was a party sentenced to the 
Pen. for this kind of false swearing in the state of Kansas. They argue this way: that a 
man is compelled to swear falsely in order to start a contest and whenever a party is com- 
pelled to swear in order to start a suit it is not considered a crime. . . . This presi- 
dent of affairs has existed in this county until perjury is considered witty and cute.”—C, H. 
Barlow, Goodland, to W. C. Perry, April 12, 1888. 


20. aw yyy division was established in 1887 upon the recommendation of Com- 
mission A. J. Sparks. It was designated Division H.—‘Report of the General Land 
Office,” 887, loc. cit., pp. 435-438. 


21. There is no readily available source of information concerning this agency. 
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to the Board of Equitable Adjudication, “ignorance of the law” was 
the reason given for failure to make proof within the required 
period of time.?? 

The position of the individual entryman was further weakened 
by the fact that the federal land laws did not make adequate pro- 
vision for the punishment of criminal fraud. So weak was the 
position of the government that W. C. Perry, United States district 
attorney, wrote warningly to a United States court commissioner: 
“I write this letter not for public use, as it is better not to let every 
one know the weakness of the federal statutes with reference to the 
punishment of frauds against the public domain.” ** Even the 
avenue of prosecution for perjury was so restricted as to permit all 
but the most glaring cases to go unpunished. In discussing a land 
case Perry defined perjury as “wilful and corrupt swearing to some 
material matter, which was known at the time by the party so 
swearing to be untrue.” ** It had to be “positive, unequivocal, ma- 
licious and knowingly false.” *> There had to be proof that the 
alleged acts were intended to and did actually defraud the United 
States and not merely a private individual.*® Moreover it should 
be noted that the statute of limitations barred prosecution after 
three years had elapsed ** and that in all cases where the land in- 
volved had been passed to patent the district attorney was helpless 
and could prosecute only upon orders from the Attorney General, 
who in turn could act only if requested to do so by the Secretary 


22. H. Booth, former receiver of the Larned land office, expressed the opinion that not 
one settler in a thousand could fill out the entry and proof papers correctly without assis- 
tance from an attorney.—Larned Chronoscope, July 10, 1885. The editor of the paper 
agreed with Booth. The comments were inspired by the order issued on June 24, 1885, 
by Commissioner Sparks which curtailed the activities of land attorneys. Every suspended 
entry referred to the Board of Equitable Adjudication was of course open to contest. The 
fact that such a large number of vulnerable entries escaped contests has caused this writer 
to study the operations of the board in some detail. 

23. W. C. Perry to J. M. Tinney, U. S. commissioner at Kirwin, April 28, 1886. The 
letter was written from Topeka and concerned the D. N. Whipple case. On October 10, 
1885, Perry had written to A. H. Garland, Attorney General of the United States, request- 
ing more assistance because “. . . a large portion of the State is, or, rather, formerly 
was public domain and many cases have, and are arising out of frauds and perjuries 
perpetrated in the entries of public lands under the homestead, pre-emption and timber 
culture statutes and more will and should arise under these laws, as the violating thereof 
are notoriously and shamefully frequent.” 

24. W. C. Perry to R. A. Crossman, Vilas, Colo., November 29, 1887. In another 
case Perry emphasized wilful and false testimony to “material matter.”—Letter to 
Charles Fickeissen, Buffalo Park, May 6, 1886. In an undated letter to J. M. Tinney, 
Kirwin, Perry included “a dishonest or corrupt motive” as part of his definition of perjury. 
In letters to R. G. Cook, U. S. commissioner at Dodge City, April 23, 1886, and to 
Thomas J. Richardson, special agent of the General Land Office at Wichita, November 9, 
1888, Perry commented upon the difficulty of securing convictions in perjury cases. 

25. W. C. Perry to C. W. Reynolds, Chalk Mound, July 9, 1886. Perry to A. D. 
Duncan, special agent of the General Land Office at Kirwin, October 20, 1886. 

26. W. C. Perry to C. H. Carswell, Coronado, December 7, 1887. Same to J. G. 
Allard, special agent of the General Land Office, Oberlin, June 12, 1888. 

_27. The evidence in a case involving Charles Miller and Gust Mauer of Hays, seemed 
to indicate that fraud had been used by the former in 1881, but it was not discovered until 
1885 thus taking “‘it out of the Statutes.”—A. D. Gilkerson to Perry, November 10, 1885; 
Perry referred to the statute of limitations in letters to Louden and Freeman of Ness City, 
February 4, 1887; and to Doctor H. Tant, Medicine Lodge, June 29, 1888. 
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of the Interior.2* Thus a fraud could be committed under the pre- 
emption act, the land be patented and sold to an innocent third 
party and the whole process go unnoticed and unpunished.”® 

The same legal and technical complications that laid heavy handi- 
caps upon the entrymen provided the foundation for the profitable 
activities of land attorneys, land agents, professional locators and 
chronic claim jumpers. It seems clear that these men contributed 
in considerable measure to the confusion and instability that were 
characteristic of communities during their early years. They made 
a practice of buying and selling relinquishments;*® of hiring men 
to make entries in order to prevent legal entrymen from initiating 
claims to choice tracts;*! of loaning money to prove up,** and in 
some cases of preventing by violence the entering of bona fide 
settlers.** Instances are on record of one of these agents secur- 
ing 12 quarter-sections on two separate occasions;** of another pay- 
ing individuals $5 for the use of their names in making homestead 
entries and retaining the claims until they could be sold to bona fide 
entrymen for $25 to $50,®° and of a third getting control of a local 


28. W. C. Perry, to J. E. Anderson, Salina, February 25, 1889. Note in Perry’s hand- 
writing on letter of June 13, 1887, received by him at Fort Scott from Lovitt and Sturman 
of Salina. 

29. In a letter to Thomas J. Richardson, special agent of the General Land Office at 
Wichita, May 26, 1888, W. C. Perry emphasized the difficulty of canceling an entry that 
had reached the final receipt stage and the land in question had passed in good faith to 
an innocent third party. Other references to the “innocent purchaser” doctrine are con- 
tained in letters from Perry to Clark S. Rowe, special agent of the General Land Office at 
Larned, March 20, 1888; to W. F. Galvin, Stockton, December 4, 1888, and to Rowe, 
March 16, 1888. 

30. A rapid examination of almost any newspaper published during the period under 
consideration in the western part of Kansas will confirm this statement. 

$31. Randolph Burt, Gettysburg, to W. C. Perry, May 3, May 12, and June 2, 1886. 
Henry Kern, Palco, to Perry, April 2, 1889. The material relating to the activities of such 
large scale operators as J. L. Gandy, J. G. Hiatt and A. M. Brenaman is relevant, but is 
much too voluminous to be cited here. 

$2. Land agents on frequent occasions mentioned “loans to make final proof” as a 
specialty. The Lane County Herald, Dighton, April 22, 1886, contained two examples. 

33. Allegations to this effect are so numerous in the incoming correspondence of the 
United States district attorney as to make listing impracticable. There is some reason to 
believe that “Homesteaders’ Unions” and “Old Settlers’ Protective Associations” were 
devices to protect illegal entrymen. W. C. Perry to E. E. Thomas, special agent of the 
General Land Office at Salina, July $1, 1886, relative to organized intimidation in Scott 
county; Perry to G. M. McElroy of Oberlin, August 27, 1886, concerning a similar organiza- 
tion in Cheyenne county; E. R. Cutler, Meade Center, to W. C. Perry, December 20, 1886, 
asking for help against mob violence in Meade county; J. Word Carson, Wakeeney, to 
Perry, November 22, 1887, calling attention to the situation in Greeley county; Charles P. 
Dunaway, Stockton, January 2, 1888, to Perry asking him to investigate the activities 
of the Homesteader’s Union in Rooks county. The Hoover case in western Ness county 
and the Widow Edsall case in Sherman county produced a voluminous correspondence 
with the district attorney’s office during the spring and early summer of 1888. 

_ 84. The Eye, Oberlin, September 18, and November 20, 1884, referring to the activi- 
ties of A. J. Cortell. The Cortell-Zimmermann contest case attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion in 1887-1888. 


35. The Lincoln (Neb.) Journal quoted in the Oberlin Eye, January 28, 1886, describ- 
ing the activities of the firm of Wilson, Tacha and Parker. S. F. McKinney wrote to 
W. C. Perry from Salina on April 7, 1887, “I . . . am a poor man & have a family 
to support & look after and I have got very poor health also & I have been swindled out of 
my land & home just by such law pettifoggers & western swindle schemers as this Robert 
W. Carter & J. W. Brooks & many others in Ellsworth that stand ready to gobble up a 
poor mans hard earned property & lie him out of it.” W. Jones to Perry from Conway 
Springs, April 30, 1888. 
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landoffice by placing beds and cots in front of the door for his 
“rustlers” to sleep on so that they could anticipate even the early 
rising settlers in making and shifting relinquishments, entries and 
contests.°* In many cases they were the publishers or editors of the 
local newspapers and in some they were intimately familiar with 
local land office procedures either through previous experience or 
current connections.** The notion that a settler reached the frontier 
and “gazing upon almost endless stretches of rich agricultural land” 
made his selection does not fit the facts. More often than not he lo- 
cated his claim under the watchful eye of a land locator who may 
have located some other person on the same tract at an earlier 
date.** 


The activities of land agents and attorneys received special at- 
tention from Commissioner W. A. J. Sparks in several of his annual 
reports *® and in the day-to-day correspondence of his office. His 
determination to eliminate those who were engaging in dishonest 
practices is indicated in a number of letters written to law firms in 
Kansas towns. In November, 1885, W. A. Frush, of Garden City, 

yas debarred from practice before any bureau of the Department 
of the Interior for failing to give a satisfactory explanation of a 
charge that he had forged the signature of an entryman in con- 
nection with the relinquishment of a timber culture entry.*° During 
the same month Sparks was extremely critical of a circular issued 
by Milton Brown, also of Garden City, advising union veterans of 


36. “Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office,” 1886, in Re port of the 
Secretary of the Interior, House Ex. Doc. No. 1 (serial no. 2,468), 49 Cong., 2 Sess. 
(1886-1887), v. 2, p. 86. 

87. C. J. Lamb, editor of the Kirwin Independent, advertised real estate for sale in 
the issue for February 3, 1887; R. H. Ballinger, editor of the Larned Chronoscope and 
Henry Booth, receiver of the land office in Larned were partners in a real estate firm; 
Ed Martin, a loan agent in Oberlin had served as a clerk in the land office at Kirwin ac- 
cording to the Kirwin Independent, March 31, 1887. William Don Carlos of Kirwin began 
his career as chief clerk in the Kickapoo land office; his son, the junior partner in the 
firm, had been a clerk in the General Land Office in Washington, D. C.—Ibid., March 10, 
1887. H. A. Yonge who became register of the land office at Kirwin in March, 1887, had 
been editor of the Beloit Democrat and a member of the firm of Yonge and Scott; Tully 
Scott had been appointed register of the Oberlin office at an earlier date.—Ibid., March 31, 
1887. W. J. A. Montgomery, editor of the Stockton Democrat on March 26, 1886, ran 
the following advertisement: “Say—If you want a good claim that you can put a pre- 
emption, homestead or timber entry on, call at this office. If you want to make your home 
here, buy a claim and lay your homestead or timber entry on it and save from 7 to 13 
years’ taxes.” The following land office officials were accused of having had illegal if not 
corrupt dealings with land firms: Tully Scott, Oberlin, Oberlin Eye, March 8, 1888; C. A. 
Morris, Larned, Larned Weekly Chronoscope, November 25, 1887; B. J. F. Hanna, and 
W. C. L. Beard, Wakeeney, Lane County Herald, August 25, and September 1, 1887. 

88. The firm of Borton and Spidle of Ness City advertised in the Lane County Herald, 
July 17, 1885, “Will locate you. Win a contest for you. Make out your final proof. 
Make out filing papers for you. Sell you horses and cattle. Furnish you money to pay 
out on your claims. Make a soldier’s filing for you, if you cannot come in person, and 
win law-suits for you.” One partner was a lawyer, the other a locator. 


39. The “Report for 1887” is typical. It is contained in Report of the Secretary of the 
es — Ex. Doc., No. 1 (serial no. 2,541) 50 Cong., 1 Sess. (1887-1888), v. 1, 
Pp. - . 


40. Sparks to Frush, August 18, September 3, and November 21, 1885—“General 


ons Office Correspondence,” A, Miscellaneous, pp. 233, 234, 272 and 449, in the National 
rchives. 
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the Civil War that they were entitled to 160 acres of government 
land which they could obtain “without residence on the land” and 
informing them that the filing and locating could be accomplished 
“without their leaving their eastern homes.” In his first letter to 
Brown, Commissioner Sparks asserted that “these statements are 
false and misleading and . . . can be regarded only as at- 
tempts to defraud either the soldier or the government or both.” 
In his second letter Sparks declared that the “statements in said 
circulars are unwarranted by any provision of the laws and are 
calculated to encourage and induce frauds upon the government in 
the procurement and promotion of illegal entries and claims.*! In 
a letter to a third Garden City firm Sparks commented that their 
circular was a palpable invitation to fraud and that its apparent 
purpose was “to deceive soldiers, impose upon their widows and 
orphaned children and promote frauds on the government.” Critical 
reference was made to their requirement of the soldier’s discharge 
papers, a power of attorney and a fee of ten dollars.‘ In other 
letters Sparks asked one firm to explain charges that it had accepted 
a fee for filing a contest and then had dismissed the case without 
notice to its client;** and another one to explain why it had filed a 
contest, dismissed it without notice to its client, and then filed a 
fictitious contest against the client’s entry.** 

It should be apparent that the entryman’s problem of adjustment 
to his new environment began with his first encounter with the local 
land officers and with those residents of the community who sought 
to exploit his ignorance for their own profit. It should be added 
that some entrymen had the benefit of honest and capable legal 
advisers when they became entangled in administrative regulations. 
The firm of William Don Carlos and Son, of Kirwin, was held in 
high esteem. The editor of The Independent, Kirwin, a critic of 
almost every other aspect of land office administration, stated that 
this firm was composed of “competent, energetic men, always wide 
awake and attentive to the interests of their clients. . . . Inthe 
twelve or thirteen years that this firm has been doing business here 


41. Sparks to Brown, November 4, and December 12, 1885.—lIbid., pp. 411, 412 

and 486. 

- 5 Sparks to Bennett and Smith of Garden City, December 23, 1885.—Ibid., pp. 
43. Sparks to Kimball and Reeves, Garden City, August 10, 1886.—Ibid., 499, 500. 
44. Sparks to Morris and Morris, Larned, November 17, 1885.—Ibid., p. 435. A sum- 

mary of the practices of the Garden City firms is contained in the “Report of the Commis- 

sioner of the General Land Office,” 1886, loc. cit., pp. 85, 86. Larned Weekly Chrono- 
scope, November 25, 1887. An earlier instance is described in a letter of Secretary of the 

Interior Henry Teller to Commissioner N. C. McFarland, September 26, 1883, in Decisions 

of the Department of the Interior Relating to the Public Lands, v. 2, pp. 58-62. 
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we have never heard them charged with unfair practice, or wrongful 
action toward their clients.” *® 

One phase of the operation of the land laws that was particularly 
productive of friction, insecurity and uncertainty was the invitation 
extended to all comers to contest the entry of any settler upon the 
public domain.*® Entries were subject to contest at any time; and, 
if they escaped contest prior to the time that the entryman was 
required to make his final proof, the published notices, six of which 
were required in pre-emption and commuted homestead entries, 
were almost sure to produce a contest. There is some reason to 
believe that timber culture entries were particularly vulnerable to 
contest.7 The possibility of encountering a contest must have 
operated as frequently to discourage improvement and cultivation 
as it did to encourage complete compliance.** In effect every tran- 
sient in a community and every person who had not exhausted his 
rights under the land laws was asked to keep his eye on the entry- 
man and advertise alleged noncompliance by filing a contest. In a 
sense the right to contest placed a premium upon snooping and 
exalted the role of the talebearer. When witnesses in the proof- 
taking process were asked questions concerning smoke from the 
chimney, chickens around the shack, lights in the windows and the 
exact diameter of trees, it seems clear that the land officials expected 
that neighbors in a community would see each other as actual or 
at least potential defrauders and therefore scrutinize even routine 
activities with the vigilance and zeal of a secret police agent. As 
commissioner of the General Land Office, W. A. J. Sparks intro- 
duced elaborate and detailed forms for the presentation of proof. 
The new procedures received some support in the newspapers of 
western Kansas,*® but the preponderance of comment was in opposi- 

45. March 10, 1887. 

46. The Ness City Times reported a statement of the county attorney that three-fourths 
of the contestable claims in the county were already under contest and that in a few more 
weeks timber claims would be obtainable only by purchase. Reprinted in the Lane County 
Herald, May 1, 1885, together with an invitation to entrymen to come to Lane county for 
homesteads and timber claims. About six months later, October 29, 1885, the Herald reported 
that timber claims were becoming scarce in Lane county. The Rooks County Record, 
Stockton, April 29, 1887, in condemning the frequency of contests said, ““There are few 
An farmers in Rooks county whose titles are not open to attack on some petty techni- 
cality.” 

47. O. F. Searl, receiver of the land office in Salina, in discussing the contest case of 
Russell C. Harris vs. Anderson Stoops with W. C. Perry on June 21, 1887, stated the usual 
grounds for contesting timber claims as failure to plant and cultivate trees and the entering 
of land not naturally devoid of timber. Nearly three out of the eight pages of the Lane 


County Herald, October 15, 1885, were devoted to land notices which were for the most 
part announcements of contests against timber culture entries. 


48. The uncertainty involved in obtaining a final patent under the homestead, pre- 
emption and timber culture acts was emphasized in a letter written by George Cotton of 
La Crosse to W. C. Perry, July 29, 1887. 


49. Rooks County Democrat, Stockton, January 18, 1887. 
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tion to them. The following critical comment appeared in the col- 
umns of the Rooks County Record: 


A government is in a big business when it tries to find out what kind of a 
crib the baby sleeps in, whether the farmer and his wife recline on wire-woven 
springs or ante-diluvian bed cords, or whether the woman of the house bakes 
her beans in a stone jar or brass kettle. Sparks is a thousand times more par- 
ticular about a homesteader’s exact compliance with each infinitessimal iota of 
the law than he is with a railroad grant or the stock ranch of an English syndi- 
cate. Yet that is the general style of this great business administration, which 
constantly strains at gnats and swallows dromedaries by the caravan. After 
1888 there will be a new deal and a more just equation of the peoples’ rights.5° 


The editor of the Kirwin Independent expressed his views in an edi- 
torial entitled “Tom Foolery.” It was a mixture of general criticism 
of the Sparks policies and specific objection to the high costs of mak- 
ing proof that resulted: 


Commissioner Sparks of the General Land office is a beautiful beast, a red 
tape dude, a go-off-half-cocked sort of a man. When he assumed the duties 
of his office he also assumed that the people of the west were perjurers, 
swindlers and fugitives from justice at large in a Garden of Eden. 

It wouldn’t be quite so bad if all of this tomfoolery didn’t have to be paid 
for out of the homesteaders pocket, but this arrant nonsense costs men who, 
as a class are poor, several extra dollars, in counties where, as a rule, dollars 
are scarce. Take this in connection with the swindle requiring claimants to 
advertise their lands, an act passed to benefit newspaper men, and the home- 
steader who has to shell out here and there to obstructionists along the road 
to a final proof, is not apt to entertain a very high opinion of the simplicity of 
a democratic form of government. 

As to Sparks we believe that he is honest, but he is the biggest old nuisance 


that ever a pioneer community had to depend upon for titles to well earned 
land. 51 

Just as contemporary reaction to Commissioner Sparks ranged 
from one extreme to the other so the contemporary evaluations of 
the contest process varied a great deal. Commissioner Sparks and 
those who supported his policies seemed to assume that a contested 
entry involved deliberate fraud either on the part of the contestee 
or the contestant, whereas his critics tended to look upon the right 
of contest as an almost automatic inhibitant to fraud. At no point 
does the doctrine of simple causation or broad generalization with 

50. November 26, 1886. 

51. January 6, 1887. The editor elaborated one aspect of his views in the issue for 
January 20, when he remarked: “Since Sparks became commissioner of the general land 
office he has so ruled and managed the business of the office as to make all the land 
fraudulently proved up on, cost honest settlers not less than $25 per acre. He suspicions 
dishonesty and so plans that those who are honest shall pay fifteen to twenty-five dollars 
costs in making a proof that ought to cost not over five or six dollars.” It should be 
noted in passing that the editor has suggested the answer to those who insist that home- 


stead land was “free” land, a subsidy from the federal government to the agricultural 
interests of the nation. 
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respect to the administration of the land laws break down so com- 
pletely. Contests were initiated for almost every conceivable rea- 
son. Some were the results of poor advice given by land agents 
and professional locators; °* others were encouraged by local land 
office men because the fees in such cases constituted a large por- 
tion of their remuneration; ®* and still others were deliberate at- 
tempts to secure desirable tracts of land.** There were friendly 
contests to conceal a fraudulent entry until the relinquishment 
could be sold to an innocent third party.*> There were collusive 
contests initiated by friends or relatives to bar a legitimate contest 
or to “smuggle” a tract of land, that is, keep it from being legally 
entered until a son reached his majority or a friend could enter it.** 
The most vicious contests were outright cases of blackmail and were 
accompanied by violence or threats of violence.5* They were com- 
menced by professional claim jumpers to force a legal entryman to 
fight a contest or pay the contestant to withdraw his suit.°* Fre- 


52. W. J. Calvin to the editor of the Larned Chronoscope, February 19, 1886; Thomas 
J. Richardson, special agent of the General Land Office, Wichita, to W. C. Perry, January 
4, 1887; E. Sample, Medicine Lodge, to Perry, October 16, 1887; B. W. Dysart, Ansonia, 
Ohio, to Perry, October 15, 1888. 

53. “Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office,” 1885, loc. cit., p. 42. 

54. Mrs. M. E. Warner, Oxford, wrote several letters to J. R. Hallowell urging him 
to continue the legal sifting of claims in Pratt county and the canceling of fraudulent 
entries so that she might be able to secure one of the canceled entries. Her letter of July 8, 
1885, is particularly relevant. C. O. Erwin, Harper, wrote to W. C. Perry on April 11, 
1886, accusing several men of making fraudulent proof, asking to be informed of the best 
method of procedure in securing one of the claims, and offering Perry a $100 fee for 
securing one of the claims for him; M. B. Bailey, Wichita, to Perry, January 12, 1889; 
Larned Weekly Chronoscope, September 30, 1887. 

55. “Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office,” 1886, loc. cit., pp. 85, 
86; ibid., for 1887, pp. 149, 150; D. H. Henkel, U. S. circuit court commissioner at Wa- 
keeney, to W. C. Perry, January 25, 1888. 

56. There are several cases described in the Decisions of the Department of the Interior 
Relating to the Public Lands. Some examples are: R. W. Satterlee vs. C. F. Dibble, v. 
2, pp. 307, 308, in which the original Dibble entry was contested by three different rela- 
tives; A. Moses vs. J. B. Brown, v. 2, pp. 259, 260, wherein the right to contest was 
denied to S. H. Brown, a relative of the plaintiff; and Caroline E. Critchfield vs. W. M. 
Pierson, v. 1, pp. 421, 422, which involved a divorce on the grounds of adultery in order 
to qualify Mrs. Critchfield as a contestee. Charles Fickheisen, Buffalo Park, to W. C 
Perry, April 29, and May 16, 1886; M. B. Bailey, Wichita, to Perry, January 12, 1889. 

57. E. C. Cole, U. S. commissioner at Larned, to W. C. Perry, April 15, 1887: Rooks 
County Record, May 20, 1887. The Eye, Oberlin, January 19, 1888, reprinted the fol- 
lowing comment from the Atchison Champion: “For a number of years past persons in 
the western third of Kansas who have in good faith, entered land as timber claims, have 
been annoyed and harassed by a class of irresponsible and mischievous vagabonds who 
have made it a business to go prowling around to find a few bushes and saplings on timber 
claim entries as a basis of contest, making these few scattering trees an excuse for innoving 
and expensive litigation, instituted solely for the purpose of blackmail.” On April 9, 1889 
Ww. Perry wrote to J. M. Barrett, register of deeds at Canton, concerning an wns med 
letter accusing B. A. Dupree and Joe Smalley of instituting contests and then offering to 
drop them for $250. An unsigned letter to Perry dated April 11, 1889, quoted the follow- 
ing from a telegram from F. G. White of McPherson, “R. A. Deupree and Jack Smalley 
are in the business of Swearing out contest papers for the purpose of Black Male [sic] and 
then compel parties to By [sic] them off. a a . 

58. W. J. Crumpton in a letter to the Larned Chronoscope, February 19, 1886, em- 
phasized the blackmail aspect of many contest cases, but more importantly called atten- 
tion to the fact that the effect of the contest procedure was to compel the entryman to pay 
far more than the market value for a tract which the law intended him to have in return 
for cultivation and improvement. Crumpton stated explicitly what most later historians 
have not understood, namely that land was not free for the taking; administrative pro- 
cedures among other factors nullified the law and defeated the avowed intent of those 
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quently the process was repeated by a whole series of contestants 
until either the settler had to pay out more money in fighting con- 
tests than the land was worth or give up his entry.5® The quest 
for personal revenge was a fruitful source of contests.°° A com- 
munity quarrel, a jilting by a boy friend,*! a real or imagined loss in 
a business deal, a political controversy, all of these and many more 
excuses of similar character were involved in the initiation of con- 
test cases.*? The persistent habits of some pioneers of telling tales, 
informing on neighbors, writing letters, venting prejudices and going 


who drafted it. J. A. Nelson of Buffalo Park, on May 20, 1886, wrote Perry a detailed 
description of his experiences with the professional claim jumper. In his case the original 
price for being left alone was $250; this was reduced to $200 and later to $87. He 
refused all offers to compromise and made a successful defense. Wm. Don Carlos, of 
Kirwin, in writing to Perry on May 28, 1887, concerning a perjury case that had developed 
out of a contest affidavit, asserted that it was founded upon spite and was brought for the 
purpose of scaring some money out of the defendants. He continued, “This class of cases, 
is becoming frequent, and in my mind are generally brought, or instigated, for the purpose 
of making money out of a compromise, by certain Attys, and witness fees, and mileage 
by other impecunious parties.” James P. Burns of Oberlin, wrote to Perry on February 3, 
1888, “‘Now there is lots of this contesting going on for the mere purpose of extracting 
money out of parties holding claims, or for the mere purpose of annoyance.” Frequent 
reference is made to the professional claim jumpers in the contemporary discussion of 
homesteadcrs’ protective associations. In this connection The Eye, Oberlin, on December 
29, 1887, reprinted the following from the Atchison Champion: “Next to prairie dogs, 
jack rabbits and coyotes, one of the worst pests of a new country . . . is the ‘claim 
jumper,’ the party who prowls around like a wolf to hunt up opportunities to dispossess 
some honest and well meaning settler. . . 


59. In a letter to J. R. Hallowell on October 6, 1884, M. B. Jones of Corwin, esti- 
mated the cost of prosecuting a contest against an entry at $200. In a letter on December 
26, 1885, to W. C. Perry, Y. R. Archer estimated the cost of defending against a contest 
at $100 to $1,000. The Rooks County Record, May 20, 1887, placed the cost of defend- 
ing at $50 to $200. M. F. Dean, Sappaton, told Perry on January 16, 1888, that one of 
his neighbors had been forced to defend his claim against four contests. 

60. L. D. Seward, St. Louis, to J. R. Hallowell, September 5, 1881; J. P. Campbell, 
Harper, to Hallowell, March 20, 1882. ‘The Zickefoose-Shuler contest case in the Wa- 
keeney land office seems to have originated in a desire by Zickefoose for revenge. W. H. 
Pilkenton, receiver of the Wakeeney office to W. C. Perry, April 7, 1885. Wm. Lescher, 
Lawrence, wrote Perry on February 12, 1886, alleging “malicious meanness” as the cause 
of the sequence of contests against his entry in the Oberlin land district. W. T. S. May, 
Kirwin, to Perry, June 5, 1886. Ira T. Hodson, Burr Oak, to Perry, June 9, 1886. W. C. 
Perry, to John McDonald, Dun Station, November 11, 1886. George Cotton, La Crosse, 
to Perry, July 29, 1887. W. C. Perry to Clark S. Rowe, special agent of the General Land 
Office at Larned, December 14, 1887. J. P. Burns, Oberlin, to Perry, February 3, 1888. 
Frank Thanhouser, Garden City, to Perry, August 10, 1888. R. M. Wright, Dodge City, 
to Perry, September 22, 1888. W. C. Perry to E. E. Thomas, special agent of the General 
Land Officc, Salina, November 28, 1888. 

61. Such an instance is described in a letter by W. C. Perry to J. G. Allard, special agent 
of the General Land Office at Oberlin, September 20, 1888. Perry’s remarks, based on an 
affidavit made by Dolly Hayes, contained the following: “In the first place Dolly having 
kept with the young man for three years and that beautiful and heavenly relation now 
having ceased, is undoubtedly angry with Alvin, and if he is keeping company with some 
other young lady, is also undoubtedly suffering from a severe attack of the green-eyed 
monster.” 

62. W. M. Skinner, Gaylord, in letters to J. R. Hallowell, July 14 and 15, 1882, 
recited a particularly long tale of woe concerning contests growing out of personal quarrels 
and political differences. Hallowell had received letters from H. C. Sunderland, Gaylord, 
on February 13, 1880, and from G. W. Hodson, Gaylord, of March 22, 1880, relative 
to the Skinner case and had written to the commissioner of the General Land Office on 
February 24, 1880, describing the case as a neighborhood quarrel. Tully Scott, receiver, 
Oberlin land office, to W. C. Perry, October 27, 1885, describing the Wheelock-Cass con- 
test as a “neighborhood fight.” C. H. Barlow, Kansas Banking Company, Goodland, in a 
letter to Perry on April 12, 1888, said that the man who had contested his claim “is owing 
this Bank of which I am a member and he came around and hinted as though he would 
release the contest if I would cancel his note and informed me that we did not treat him 
right last fall in some of our deal is why he contested it.” J. G. Lowe, Washington, to 
Perry, October 10, 1886. 
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nts to law probably confused the federal land officials as completely as 
m- they do the historians of today. 

est Probably there was as much informality with respect to the resi- 
m- dence requirements as toward any other feature of the operation of 
in the federal land laws. Again, as far as the evolving community 
re was concerned, the immediate effect of such informality was to con- 
n- tribute to instability and impermanence. It was regular practice 
es, for the business and professional men in the towns to enter a tract 
ng of land, go through the motions of compliance by eating a meal— 
fled sometimes cooked in a hotel and carried to the claim—or by sleeping 
= on the land at infrequent intervals, and then make final proof before 
x the local land office.** Sen. Preston B. Plumb stated in the senate 
~ that these practices were considered normal and legal in the parts 
— of Kansas with which he was familiar. While defending the settlers 
8, in Kansas against charges of fraud he described the contemporary 
Ling ° . . . 

ent attitudes and practices in the following words: 

ber A man goes out from the East; he is a tinner, a shoemaker, a blacksmith, 
aim a wagon-maker, or a tradesman of some kind. He goes West for the purpose 
Sess of getting a home, and in the mean time he must live. He goes into the near- 
sti- est town, follows his calling, and takes a quarter-section of land outside, lives 
ber upon it between times, so to speak, having his domicile part of the time perhaps 
~s in the town and part of the time on his claim, and at the end of six months he 


proves up on it. Perhaps the intent and the act do not fully combine, and yet 
the intent is as good as that of any man ever was to make that place his home, 


yell, 
- and to all intents and purposes it is his home. . . . It may be called in 
ner, law a fraudulent entry, and yet so far as the essential elements of fraud are 
~~ concerned they are entirely lacking.” 6 
Phan At almost exactly the time that Senator Plumb was placing a 
and 
88. 63. The letters of J. B. Tillinghast, Myrtle, to W. C. Perry, illustrate this point. See 
ity, the one written on April 16, 1888; A. C. Mende, another resident of the same community, 
ral wrote an extraordinarily gossipy letter to Perry on July 15, 1888. Letters written by 
Mrs. M. E. Warner, Oxford, to J. R. Hallowell on January 19, February 13, and March 26, 
ent 1885, are in the same category. In many respects the brochure-length letter written by 
an I. V. Knotts of Schoharie on July 5, 1886, to W. C. Perry, is the most fantastic of them all. 
ing 64. Decisions of the Department of the Interior Relating to the Public Lands, v. 1, pp. 
Ow 77, 78. The document referred to is a letter of Secretary of the Interior Henry Teller to 
me the commissioner of the General Land Office, N. C. McFarland, dated October 2, 1882, and 
yed concerned with the contest case of W. P. Peters vs. George Spaulding. Report of William 
Y. Drew, special agent of the land office at Wichita, dated November 26, 1884, and con- 
82, tained in the “Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office,” 1885, loc. cit., pp. 
rels 206, 207. Report of Walter W. Cleary, special agent of the land office at Garden City 
rd, included in “Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office,” 1887, loc. cit., pp. 
ive 149, 150. Larned Chronoscope, March 11, 1887. 
on 65. Congressional Record, 49 Cong., 1 Sess. (1885-1886), pt. 6, p. 6,073. In the 
yer, course of the debate Plumb implied that the zeal with which Commissioner W. A. J. Sparks 
on- was enforcing the land laws in the West and Northwest was rooted in partisan considera- 
n a tions. “Is it not a little singular that the individual whose duty it is to scan the horizon 
ing should be afflicted with such a political, geographical, isothermal strabismus that he has 
uld never allowed his eagle eye to cover anything south of Mason and Dixon’s line, but has 
1im kept it as steady as the needle to the pole on the West and Northwest?”—Ibid., p. 6,075. 
to A week earlier Plumb had described his own experience at pre-empting a quarter section 
of land, remarking in one place, “I have no doubt that I committed a fraud upon the law; 
- «+ .. the claim was my home though I was printing a newspaper in a hamlct a mile 
away.” —Ibid., Appendix, p. 426. 
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“loose” construction upon the residence requirement in pre-emption 
entries, Commissioner Sparks was defining his views in response to 
a series of questions directed to him by a resident of Kansas. In 
answer to the question, “Can a married man pre-empt or homestead 
a claim and prove up without his family?”, Sparks replied, “The 
home contemplated is the home of the family. It is inconceivable 
that a homestead entry is made in good faith when the permanent 
home of the family is elsewhere. The pre-emptor is also expected to 
make his home on the land.” In reply to the question, “What con- 
stitutes six months residence?”, the commissioner replied briefly 
but specifically, “The actual living on the land for the period of six 
months.” °* The local newspapers took the practices described by 
Senator Plumb for granted and reported individual instances as 
news: railroad employees were visiting their claims; school teach- 
ers, merchants, and artisans were spending short visits on their 
homestead or pre-emption entries; entrymen were returning to their 
claims after a prolonged absence during the winter months.®* One 
entryman who was a member of a banking firm that operated bank- 
ing houses in Goodland, and Burlington, Colo., complained bitterly 
to the federal district attorney when his claim was contested.® An- 
other banker in Sherman county in discussing compliance with 
residence requirements and in response to a question concerning 
what he raised on his claim remarked, “Last year I raised ‘hell and 

vatermelons. This year it is too dry to raise anything; I shall try to 
raise the mortgage next year and skip.” ®® Another entryman wrote 
to Sen. John J. Ingalls protesting against the cancellation of his entry 
simply because he left his claim to work in a near-by town from 
Monday morning to Saturday night of each week in order to provide 
food for his family.*° Still another tried to retain his claim in the 
face of a contest, even though he spent the winter months near Boul- 


66. W. A. J. Sparks to C. T. Connelly, Terry, June 10, 1886, “General Land Office 
Correspondence,” A, Miscellaneous, pp. 363, 364. 

67. Kansas Herald, Hiawatha. March 12, 1880; Larned Chronoscope, January 28, 1851; 
Lane County Herald, June 3, July 24, September li, and September 25, 1885; June 3 
September 9, September 16, November 11, and December 16, 1886; February 24, and 
December 8, 1887; and June 7, 1888. The Eye, Oberlin, December 11, 1884; September 
10, and November 26, 1885; March 25, and April 1, 1886. Scott County News, Scott 
City, March 19, April 12, May 12, and May 14, 1886. The Oberlin Eye, January 27, 
1887, in commenting on the shooting of a claim jumper said, “a number of persons whose 
claims were contested are working on the railroad for a livelihood and were vexed with 
having contests put on their claims.” 

68. Charles H. Barlow, Goodland, to W. C. Perry, March 19, April 12, and August 
7, 1888. 

69. E. E. Blackman, “Sherman county and the H. U. A.,” Kansas Historical Collcc- 
tions, v. 8 (1903-1904), p. 53. 

70. Bishop W. Perkins, representative in congress from Kansas, quoted from the speech 
by Senator Ingalls during the course of a debate in the house of representatives.— 
Congressional Record, 49 Cong., 1 Sess. (1885-1886), pt. 6, p. 6,289. 
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der, Colo., working in a mine.™’ Even a United States court com- 
missioner on one occasion closed his office while he undertook to 
fulfill the residence requirement by living on his claim.” A dili- 
gent shoemaker left his family on his claim while he maintained his 
shop and residence in Dighton during the entire period that he was 
supposed to be in residence on his claim.”* After the Fort Dodge 
military reservation was opened to settlement 75 filings were made 
on land within its limits. Of these, 18 were made by gamblers, 
saloon-keepers, bartenders and sporting women engaged in business 
or plying their trade in Dodge City; four were made by widows 
living in town; six were made by railroad employees and five were 
unknown. Only eight or ten were made by actual settlers.74 One 
entryman on trial for perjury in connection with his attempt to prove 
up replied to the question concerning continuous residence in the 
language of a college freshmen, “Yes, except when temporarily 
absent.”** Another one of Teutonic ancestry, extremely anxious 
to secure some choice land adjacent to his own claims and unable 
to comply with the residence requirement, left the following note 
on the back of a township plat: 


Dere Misses Know your name as you hat Bad Lugg in your man and 
lost him I tell you I am for sale I am a widderwor and after Land and 
woman and home _ I have som land Now how would this sude you, you gitt 
a devores and a home state & timber clame and I have some land now and 
I gitt a home state and timber clame and we can have lots of land Com and 
see me in Rume No 1 or rite.7® 





Beyond the physical facts of unimproved land and undeveloped 
claims the effects upon community spirit of such activities as have 
been described, together with the accompanying absentee owner- 
ship and control, must have been important. Certainly it was dis- 
couraging to newcomers to discover that the land near town, al- 
though apparently unoccupied was in the hands of nonresident 


71. James Baird writing from Langford, Colo., to W. C. Perry, January 15, 1888. 

72. W. T. S. May, Kirwin, to W. C. Perry, November 25, 1886. 

73. Lane County Herald, December 8, 1887. Actually the news item revealed the 
fact that the entryman was proving up on his second claim. The Herald for June 3, 1886, 
reported that a carpenter who was working in Dighton was surprised while paying a visit 
to his claim to discover that he had become the father of twins, the first set to be born 
in Lane county. 

74. “Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office,” 1886, loc. cit., p. 96. 

75. Letter from the commissioner of the General Land Office to J. R. Hallowell, March 
8, 1880. 

76. Oberlin Eye, August 12, 1886. It should be suggested that the plan would have 
been perfectly legal. On August 11, 1879, the commissioner of the General Land Office 
wrote to Hughes and Corse of Larned that if a man and woman having adjacent home- 
stead entries should marry they could fulfill the residence requirement by living in a house 
on the dividing line between the two claims. “Report of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office,” 1880, in Report of the Secretary of the Interior, House Ex. Doc. No. 1 
(serial no. 1,959), 46 Cong., 3 Sess. (1880-1881), p. 484. 
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entrymen.”7 One homesteader who had to walk a good many 
miles to a small town remarked in a letter that the only thing wrong 
with the town was that everyone in it had land for sale.** 

The problems arising out of contests and the evasion of residence 
requirements led to the formation of various types of protective 
associations. In many respects they were the direct descendants 
of the claim associations of an earlier period. There were all kinds 
of protective associations. Some were organized by entrymen who 
were residing on their claims for the purpose of protecting them- 
selves against chronic contestants and professional claim jumpers.”® 
Others, although masquerading under such names as “Old Settlers’ 
Association” or “Homesteaders’ Union,” were composed of residents 
of towns and villages who had never settled on their claims and did 
not propose to do so.*° Their objective was to maintain their entries 
by intimidation if need be until final proof could be made or a 
relinquishment sold.*! | Whatever might have been their purpose 
or form of organization, these protective associations introduced a 
disruptive influence into the early development of some communi- 
ties.“* The incoming correspondence of the federal district attor- 
ney's office was burdened with letters describing incidents of intimi- 
dation and violence to which entrymen had been subjected.®* It 


77. The complaint of T. B. Hatcher, Grenola, addressed to W. C. Perry on September 
25, 1886, with reference to the activities of J. G. Hiatt is reasonably typical: “The masses 
here want to see the land grabbers punished for we know to what extent it is practiced 
and detrimental to the settling of the country. West and north of us the people have no 
direct roads to town but have to go 5 & 10 miles around and have no schools on account 
of the large tracts that are fenced.” 

78. John Ise, editor, Sod-House Days: Letters From a Kansas Homestcader, 1877-1878 
(New York, 1937), p. 153. These letters written by Howard Ruede of Osborne county 
contain a great deal of information on matters pertaining to entering claims, proving up, 
residence requirements and the like. 

79. The Larned Chronoscope alleged that this was the motive behind the formation 
of an Old Settlers’ League near Larned. Sce the issues for March 12, March 19, May 14, 
and May 21, 1886. W. J. Calvin in a letter to the Chronoscope which appeared in the 
issue for February 19, 1886, suggested a protective league as the answer to the epidemic 
of contests that had broken out. He attributed the frequency of contesting to the Sparks’ 
policies. The Chronoscope echoed this point of view in the issue for May 14, 1886. 

80. The character of the Rooks County Homesteader’s Union was argued in the columns 
of the Rooks County Record and the Rooks County Demecrat during the spring and summer 
of 1887. The issues of the Record for April 29, May 6, 20, and 27, September 2, 9, 16, 
and 23, and of the Democrat for May 17 and August 23, contain particularly relevant 
information. The varied activities of one organization are described in Blackman, loc. cit., 
pp. 50-62. 

81. E. R. Cutler, Meade Center, in a letter written to the United States district attorney 
for the Garden City land office on December 20, 1886, and forwarded to W. C. Perry, de- 
scribed a typical instance. In a letter to Walter W. Cleary, special agent for the General 
Land Office at Garden City, on February 23, 1887, Perry described the type of evidence 
that would be necessary for the successful prosecution of the individuals accused by Cutler. 

82. The Stockton Democrat on May 21, 1886, used the phrase “guerilla warfare” to 
describe the friction between rival settlers in northwest Kansas. It was stated that five 
persons had been killed, that the sheriff had refused to act, and that an appeal for 
assistance had been sent to the governor. 


83. Charles L. Chittenden, Nickerson, to W. C. Perry, Janu 28, 1886; Ww 
McDonald, Dun Station, to Perry, November 7, 1886; J. W. Sena Wakeeney, any By 
November 22, 1887; Charles P. Dunaway, Stockton, to Perry, January 2, 1888; Blanche 
Hoover, Beelerville, to Perry, November 21, 1887; C. B. Dakin, Colby, to Perry, May 2, 
Cony oe the Edsall case and commenting upon the character of the Sherman 
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should be noted in this connection that the federal laws did not af- 
ford any protection against the threats or acts of an individual. It 
was only when two or more persons conspired to deprive an entry- 
man of his rights under the federal land law that a prosecution by 
federal officials could be undertaken.** It should be clear that it 
was in precisely such instances that the entryman was outnumbered 
by the parties whom he was accusing. As a result the federal dis- 
trict attorneys were never optimistic concerning the likelihood of 
securing convictions. Vigilante activities, with all of the disturbing 
features that usually accompany them, seem to have been a char- 
acteristic feature of the instances of overt or threatened violence 
that plagued entrymen in some new communities.*® 

It has been pointed out by many writers that the federal land laws 
were not well adapted to the Great Plains environment. It has also 
been pointed out in connection with the homestead act that it “would 
have worked badly on any frontier” because of the incompatibility 
of the five-year residence requirement with the frontier tendency 
toward mobility.“ It may be suggested that it was not only the 
land laws that were unadapted to the Great Plains, but the rules 
and regulations with which they were surrounded—the administra- 
tive procedures as well as the laws. It may be remarked further 
that the tendency toward rapid turnover among early settlers was 
stimulated rather than checked or restrained by the operation of the 
federal land laws. The technical and involved rules of procedure, 
the invitation to contest, and the absence of any effective method 
of dealing with violations of the laws contributed to the atmosphere 
of uncertainty and insecurity that surrounded western Kansas com- 
munities during their early and formative years. 


84. W. C. Perry to G. E. Rees, Scott City, January 14, 1888; Perry to C. B. Dakin, 
Colby, May 7, 1888; Perry to Thomas J. Richardson, Wichita, May 26, 1888. In the last 
letter Perry quoted section 5508 of the federal statutes, “if two or more persons conspire 
to injure, oppress, threaten or intimidate any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of 
any right or privilege secured to him by the constitution or laws of the United States, 
or because of his having exercised the same, he shall be punished. ce 

85. G. E. Rees, Scott City, to W. C. Perry, January 6, 1888, alleging that a vigilante 
committee was trying to intimidate legal entrymen in Scott county is a case in point. 

86. James C. Malin, “Mobility and History: Reflections on the Agricultural Policies of 
Se Yates — in Relation to a Mechanized World,” Agricultural History, v. 17 (1943), 

‘ober, p. ‘ 








The Rev. Louis Dumortier, S. J., Itinerant 
Missionary to Central Kansas, 1859-1867 


Sister M. EvVANGELINE THOMAS 


HE Rev. Louis Dumortier, a colorful frontier personality was 

to be the first to work among the Catholic white settlers to 

the north, south and west of St. Mary’s Indian Mission between 

1859 and 1867. His French name proved to be a stumbling block to 

his German and Irish parishioners, to the extent that in the prepara- 

tion of this piece of research it has been found in 16 incorrect ver- 
sions.1_ Therefore, he was usually referred to as “Father Louis.” 2 

He was a Frenchman by birth, born near Lille in 1810 at the 
height of the Napoleonic era. In 1839 he entered the Jesuit Order 
in Belgium and began his theological studies there. Soon, however, 
he was sent to the United States where he continued his studies at 
St. Stanislaus Seminary, Florissant, Mo. According to contemporary 
records, he completed his studies with distinction, specializing in 
mathematics, chemistry and theology.* 

After his ordination to the priesthood, Father Dumortier engaged 
in teaching in various Jesuit colleges at Cincinnati, Bardstown, Ky., 
and St. Louis. His work was successful and he was portrayed as 
“a man of cheerful temper, alert, and witty in conversation and one 
whose companionship was sought by all.”* However, his health 
was not robust, and for a year he was permitted to return to his 
native France. Upon returning to America he was assigned to St. 
Mary’s Indian Mission in Kansas. In the words of his friend and 
contemporary, Father DeSmet, “Providence formed him for the life, 
a wandering but pious one, of the prairies.” 5 


_ Sister M. Evancerine Tuomas, C. S. J., Ph. D., is a member of the department of 
history at Marymount College, Salina. This paper is a revision of the one which was read 
before the Kansas Association of Teachers of History and Related Fields meeting in 
Topeka, April 28, 1951. 

1. The correct spelling is Dumortier as found in his own signature. Incorrect spellings 
are Damortier, Demonte, Dumortur, DeMorte, Demortier, Dumortie, DeMonett, Demontee, 
DeMauritier, Lemarte, Dumortierez, Demotrius, Dumotrius, Lemort and Martyn. To add to 
the confusion the given name was listed as “August” instead of “Louis” in the Catholic direc- 
tories, 1859-1867. 

2. Pierre J. DeSmet, “Biography of the Venerable F. Louis Dumortier, S. J.,” MS. in 
the handwriting of DeSmet found in the “Linton Album” at the Jesuit Provincial Archives, 
St. Louis. Photostat in the files of the author. 

8. Gilbert J. Garraghan, The Jesuits of the Middle United States (New York, 1938), 
v. 8, p. 39. In connection with his arrival at Florissant, the novitiate diary commented 
“*There arrived from Belgium eight novices [four Belgians—Florian Sautois, Peter Kindekens, 
Roes and John DeBlieck] . . . ; two Hollanders, Adrian Hoecken and Adrian Van 

ulst; a Frenchman, Louis Dumortier; and a German, Francis Horstman. They met with 
a hearty welcome, bringing as they did, a new lease of life to our most deserted novitiate. 
So it was with full hearts that we sang the Te Deum.’ The travelling expenses of the 
party . . . were borne by the seminaries of Bois-le-Duc and Breda, the former con- 
tributing twenty-four hundred and the latter six thousand francs.”—Ibid., v. 1, p. 360 

4. DeSmet, op. cit., p. 111. 

5. Ibid. pp. 111, 112. 
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The Jesuits began their work in Kansas in the early 1840's, 
primarily for the conversion of the Indians. To that purpose 
stations had been established among the Osages and the Potta- 
watomies. When calls were sent to them to minister to the influx 
of white settlers, they lacked personnel to meet the challenge. As 
late as 1864, the Jesuit Mission Board stated in reply to such re- 
quests: “We have no mission on behalf of the whites in Kansas.” ° 
The missionary efforts to the Indians of Kansas, however, had been 
so successful that in 1851 a Vicariate Apostolic was established 
there under John Baptist Miege, S. J. 

Along the California and Pike’s Peak trail, St. Mary’s was station 
five, and the hospitality of the Jesuits became well-known among the 
immigrants.’ An excerpt from a contemporary source stated: 

Many a heart in the far West beats warm today for the Fathers at St. Mary’s 

They know what it is to meet a kind and liberal friend in a wild and 
desert place, far from friends and home, without shelter and protection against 


the elements. The settlers in the neighboring counties were liberally assisted 
by St. Mary’s. Seeds were furnished, cattle of a superior stock given on 


credit. . . . All this exercised a powerful influence on the Northwest and 
prepared a heartfelt welcome for later missionaries. Both Catholics and 
Protestants . . . would watch the coming of the priest on his gray mus- 


tang to invite him to their cheerful hearth and to repay him the kindness 
received in former days at St. Mary’s.§ 


A year before the death of Dumortier, Father DeSmet encour- 
aged him to commit to writing experiences and other data which 
would be interesting for posterity. DeSmet had a sense of the his- 
torical value of keeping records seldom found among pioneers. 
Father Dumortier, humble in his accomplishments, was loathe to 
record them on paper. However, he consented and sent the follow- 
ing account to DeSmet: 


You ask me to send you some details of our apostolic labors. I think I can- 
not better satisfy your request than by sending you a little geographical 
sketch which will put you au courant with our Kansas missions. You will see 
from it our successes and our difficulties. The banks of the Kansas and its 
tributaries offer scarcely anything else but forests and virgin soil. A number 
of small missions have now been established. The faithful gather around 
them; here they come with their families to make their permanent residence 
so that even now these missions form so many Catholic centers. The great 
difficulty that even now presents itself is the lack of missionaries. Our labors 
here are beyond the strength of a single individual. The great distance sepa- 


6. Garraghan, op. cit., v. 3, p. 37. 

7. George A. Root and Russell K. Hickman, “Pike’s Peak Express Companies,” The 
Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 13 (1944), November, pp. 221-226; William E. Smith, 
“The Oregon Trail Through Pottawatomie County,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. 17 
(1926-1928), pp. 435-464; Floyd B. Streeter, Prairie Trails and Cow Towns (Boston, 
1936), pp. 15-20. 


8. Garraghan, op. cit., v. 3, p. 38. 
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rating the different stations, the heavy snows of winter, the thaws of spring- 
time, the river floods, bad roads and the absence of bridges are so many 
handicaps of my journeys. I cannot visit my good Catholics except once every 
five or six weeks. In the course of my ordinary rounds I have succeeded in 
building four little churches of stone . . . each of them costing pretty 
near two thousand dollars. The liberality of our good Catholics who have 
contributed is our only resource, so that, my Reverend Father, I think I may 
recommend myself to the generosity of your acquaintances and benefactors, 
hoping that they who have so often by their liberality shown you the interest 
they take in the Indians of the North will once more stretch out a charitable 
hand to the poor Kansas missions.9 


The sketch map to which Father Dumortier referred, as well as 
the letter cited above, were sent by DeSmet to Father Terwecoren, 
S. J., in Belgium for publication with the following request: 

Please communicate the contents of this letter to the Superior of the poor 
churches in Brussels. I hope that these ladies who are so zealous in the service 
of the Lord will faithfully fulfill what Rev. Father Dumertier has asked me to 
do. He is a worthy priest who continues to give great service in the mission 
of St. Mary’s. I am waiting for a list of the things he needs the most and I 
shall send it to you. Father Dumortier was your co-novice at Trouchiennes. 

P. J. DeSmet, S. J.1° 

The map is drawn to scale showing the mission stations which 
radiated to the north, south and west of St. Mary’s. Just as the field 
notes of Joseph C. Brown of the United States surveying expedition 
of 1825-1827 charted the Santa Fe trail as so many miles from 
Fort Osage to Taos, so the Dumortier map indicated his circuit as so 
many miles from St. Mary’s. And, as the Brown map measured 
distances from one creek to another, so also did that of Dumortier. 
That was the only possible method of calculation and direction in 
those days on the prairie. In addition to the information mentioned, 
the number of Catholics at each mission station was written into the 
map. 

The region covered by Father Dumortier in his missionary jour- 
neys included at least 17 present-day counties: Jackson, Pottawa- 
tomie, Marshall, Washington, Nemaha, Riley, Clay, Ottawa, Saline, 
Lincoln, Ellsworth, Dickinson, Davis (now Geary), Lyon, Morris, 
Chase and Wabaunsee. This section lay roughly between St. 
Mary’s and Fort Harker, the Verdigris and the Otoe mission. Some 


9. Letter from Dumortier to DeSmet, July 1, 1866. 


10. DeSmet to Terwecoren, an addendum to the above-mentioned letter. The originals 
of letters and maps are still in the Belgian Archives. Photographs are in the Jesuit Prov-ncial 
Archives, St. Louis; photostat of same in files of the writer. 

11. Although the trail had been used for pack animals before 1821, and for wagons 
after 1822, it was only after the survey made by the corps of engineers of the United States 
government under Joseph C. Brown that it became the best recommended trail to Santa Fe.— 
William R. Bernard, “‘Westport and the Santa Fe Trade,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. 9 
(1905-1906), pp. 552-578; William E. Connelley, “The Santa Fe Trail,” Kansas and 
Kansans (Chicago, 1918), v. 1, pp. 93-110. 
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25 or more small congregations were organized in these counties. 
During the last two years of his ministry he built five stone churches 
and projected plans for a sixth 

The year 1859 was a memorable one in the development of 
Kansas. Gold had been discovered in Colorado the year poovtonty 
and the demand for safe transportation there by the go!d-rushing 
throng led to the organization of the Leavenworth and Pike’s Peak 
Express, which though short-lived became a forerunner of the But- 
terfield Overland Dispatch through the valleys of the Kaw and 
Smoky Hill during the 1860's." 

Several outstanding personages made the overland trip to Denver 
and commented on the stations along the line. Albert Richardson 
had this to say of St. Mary’s 

Passed St. Mary’s Catholic Mission—a pleasant, homelike group of log-houses, 
and a little frame church, bearing aloft the cross—among shade and fruit trees, 
in a picturesque valley. The mission has been in operation twelve years. In 
the school-room we saw sixty Indian boys at their lessons.14 
This same writer stated that Manhattan was a flourishing Yankee 
city of some two or three hundred people.'® 

Henry Villard in an article printed in the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Commercial considered Fort Riley the best military post he had 
seen in his travels through the West.'® 

Junction City, station seven on the trail, was regarded as the 
“jumping-off place” on the frontier where travelers for the West 
bade good-bye to most of the remaining amenities of civilization." 
As the caravan approached Chapman’s Creek, sparcity of settlement 

was noticed. Horace Greeley stated that it was without houses and 
with “two small tents and a brush arbor [to] furnish accommoda- 
tions for six to fifteen persons.” He remarked that the station 
keepers wife had given them an excellent dinner of “bacon and 

12. These stone churches were built at Elbow, Chapman’s Creek, Ogden City, Rock 

Creek (present Flush) and Junction City. The latter was finished and ready for occupancy 


at the time of Father Dumortier’s death in July, 1867. The church at Solomon City was 
projected and built after that time. 

13. Root and Hickman, loc. cit., pp. 221-226; Bernard, loc. cit. 

14. Albert Richardson, Beyond the Mississippi (Hartford, 1867), p. 160. 

15. Ibid., p. 161. 
: 16. Richardson also praised this location in Beyond the -_y~ ¥ Pp. 161 Horace 
Greeley, however, lamented the fact that “two millions of Uncle Sam’s money” had been 
used in its improvement. 

17. Junction City was also the frontier post office of Kansas. Richardson, op. cit., 
p. 161. The Junction City Sentinel was the most westernly newspaper establishment in 
Kansas at the time. The first stage coach left there for the West, August 4, 1862. This 
was quite an event in the history of the county as it was the form: al opening of the Smoky 
Hill route to Santa Fe.—A. T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas 
(Chicago, 1883), p. 1002. The first through mail service to Santa Fe over the Smoky Hill 
route left Junction "City, July 2, 1866. It was triweekly. 
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greens, good bread, applesauce and pie.”’* Thus, as they pro- 
ceeded toward the West, conditions became more challenging even 
to the organized stage coaches. These challenges must have been 
accentuated when a lone man on horseback pushed on in search of 
scattered families. 

Many of the settlers who had entered Kansas during the territorial 
days of upheaval wanted to move on west. Among them were many 
Catholics who were therefore deprived of religious ministrations. 
Father Louis began to search them out, and, wherever he found 
two or more families, gathering them together, he would improvise 
an altar to celebrate Holy Mass. Then from them he would hear 
of others who had gone on farther and immediately he would under- 
take to locate them and do the same in their regard. This meant that 
the circuit widened with each succeeding trip. 

Father Dumortier’s sense of duty made him a typical frontiersman. 
Close to the appointed day he was at his post, having traveled an 
average of 20 or 30 miles daily. Upon reaching a station, instead 
of sending someone else to announce his arrival to the outlying dis- 
trict, he would remount his pony and make the trip himself.’® 

To the north of St. Mary’s, Jesuits before the time of Dumortier 
had worked among the Indians and French half-breeds. Along Sol- 
dier creek and on the north bank of the Kaw, the Pottawatomies and 
French-speaking Kansa half-breeds benefited by the erection of a 
chapel at Soldier Creek in 1850.?° It was a modest structure, 18 by 
20 feet, costing only $106, where Mass was said every Sunday with 
preaching in English, French and Pottawatomie.”* 

Among the prominent Catholics of that region were the Papin 
brothers, Louis and Auguste, enterprising Frenchmen who operated 
a ferry across the Kansas river near present-day Topeka. It was a 
favorite stopping place for the emigrants. While working as ferry- 
man for Papin, a certain Curtis married Helen Papin, the daughter 
of his employer. To that union was born the future vice-president 
of the United States, Charles Curtis.2* His mother, Helen Papin 
Curtis, member of the Kansa tribe, had received a rudimentary edu- 


18. Horace Greeley, An Overland Journey From New York to San Francisco in th 
Summer of 1859 (New York, 1860), p. 75; Martha B. Caldwell, ““When Horace Greeley 
Visited Kansas in 1859,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 9 (1940), May, pp. 132- 
133; “Life on the Plains, 1860-1868,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. 16 (1923-1925), 
passim; Streeter, op. cit., pp. 32-34. 

19. DeSmet, op. cit., p. 112. 

20. This chapel was erected by Moise Belmaire. 

21. Garraghan, op. cit., v. 2, pp. 617, 618. 

22. Don C, Seitz, From Kaw Teepee to Capitol: The Life Story of Charles Curtis 
. (New York, 1928), pp. 32-34; Connelley, op. cit., p. 160. 
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cation at St. Mary’s where the Ladies of the Sacred Heart conducted 
a school for girls. 

The account of the baptism of Charles Curtis is as follows: 

This fifteenth day of April, 1860, I have solemnly baptized Charles Curtis, 
the legitimate son of William [sic] and Ellen Papin Curtis, born on the twenty- 
fifth [sic] of January, 1860. Sponsors Henry Papin and Suzanne Papin. 
SIGNED: L. Dumortier, S. J.24 
Another record of 1860 stated that Father Dumortier married Louis 
Papin and Laury McFurson on January 1.% According to the 
Dumortier map of 1866 there were only 30 communicants at Soldier 
Creek at that time.*° 

Also to the north of St. Mary’s in south central Nemaha county, 
was an Irish settlement at Coal Creek. Although there were a few 
white settlers during the territorial days, the greater influx was after 
the admission of Kansas to the Union. In 1863 the first Mass was 
offered in that area, supposedly by Father Dumortier. It was cele- 
brated in the log cabin of Francis Flaherty located on the county 
line east of Coal Creek. Later, Mass was celebrated at the Huey 
O'Donnell home until a more organized congregation was estab- 
lished.27_ There were also two stations on the Black Vermillion, one, 
30 miles from St. Mary’s with about 120 in attendance, and the 
other 40 miles away with 39 parishioners.?* 

To the southeast of St. Mary’s, Father Dumortier ministered to 
groups in present-day Lyons, Morris, Chase and Wabaunsee coun- 
ties. Patrick Doyle was a pioneer settler of Chase county and his 
name is perpetuated on the map in Doyle creek and Doyle town- 
ship.” At Cedar Point there was a French settlement where un- 
doubtedly the French priest felt doubly at home. This was the only 
group of his compatriots among whom he worked, although the 
half-breeds at Soldier Creek had a semblance of French culture also. 

The first Frenchmen who settled along the Cottonwood river 
arrived in 1857 and gradually confined themselves to Cottonwood, 
Grant and Doyle townships and the town of Florence. At Cotton- 

23. Garraghan, op. cit., v. 2, pp. 202-208. 

24. “Account Book of St. Mary’s Mission,” April 15, 1860. There was no place listed 


so it is supposed to be somewhere in St. Mary’s parish. The name “William” is an error 
as William was the grandfather not the father of Charles Curtis. 

25. Ibid., January 1, 1860. The place was listed as Indianola. 

26. Dumortier’s map, 1866.—Photostat in files of the writer. 

27. Henry Drostigier, “Coal Creek, St. Patrick’s Parish,” “Diocese of Leavenworth 
Records,” Bock A, pp. 85-87, October 24, 1935, Kansas State Historical Library, Topeka. 
Dumortier’s map, 1866, indicates that this mission was 30 miles from St. Mary’s with a 
congregation of 30. 

28. Garraghan, op. cit., v. 3, p. 41. These were congregations without churche: 
There are records of baptism on the Black Vermillion in 1859 and 1860. 

29. DeSmet, op. cit., p. 112. 
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wood Falls there were other French settlers. Belgians were in- 
cluded as an integral part of this so-called French Colony. The 
name of Francis Bernard, first permanent French settler, as well 
as those of Portry, Godard, Ravenet, Bichet and Louis became well 
known to the Jesuit itinerant priest.*” 

The homes of John Lawless in Diamond Creek and of William 
Norton in Bazaar, Irish settlements, became centers for Catholi- 
cism.*! These stations were taken over after the death of Father 
Dumortier by the other famous Jesuit missionary to the Osages of 
southeastern Kansas, the Rev. Paul Ponziglione. He stated that the 
congregation at Cottonwood Falls was the most fervent he had seen 
in the West.** 

However, the most important missions in the 1850's and 1860's 
were those to the west of St. Mary’s. The building of Fort Riley in 
1853 had been an attraction to numerous Irish and German immi- 
grants who accepted employment in its construction. They worked 
in the capacity of stone masons and carpenters, and upon the com- 
pletion of the fort many of them pre-empted land along the Kaw 
and its tributaries. They formed a nucleus of the settlers in Rock 
Creek, Elbow, McDowell's Creek, Clark’s Creek, Ogden, Junction 
City and Chapman’s Creek—all congregations of Father Dumortier. 
These pre-emptors often supplemented their earnings in farming 
by working as teamsters on the government trails. 

Soon after the territory was open for settlement, four Dixon 
brothers took land at Pawnee. They were summarily evicted by 
the authorities at Fort Riley but were allowed land on the edge 
of the reservation.** The Dixons assisted greatly in the early days 
in establishing the Catholic church in Ogden and Junction City. 

At the invitation of Maj. E. A. Ogden, commandant at Fort Riley, 
a priest from St. Mary’s began to hold monthly services there."* 
Bishop John B. Miege purchased several lots for a church which 
became, according to some records, the first stone church erected in 


30. Alberta Pantle, “History of the French-Speaking Settlement in the Cottonwood 
Valley,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 19 (1951), pp. 12-49, 174-206. 

31. Garraghan, op. cit., v. 2, p. 572; George P. Morehouse, “Diamond Springs, “The 
Diamond of the Plains’,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. 14 (1915-1918), pp. 794-804; 
Sister Mary Paul Fitzgerald, Beacon on the Plains (Leavenworth, 1939), p. 256; Peter 
Beckman, The Catholic Church on the Kansas Frontier (Washington, D. C., 1943), pp. 
87, 88; John M. Moeder, caw Catholicity in Kansas and History of the Dioc« se of Wichita 
( Wichita, 1937), pp. 23, 

82. Ponziglione to Ceeneneen, December 17, 1867; Beckman, op. cit., pp. 87, 88; 
DeSmet, op. cit., p. 112; William Connelley, op. cit., v. 3, pp. 1218, 1219, contains a good 
evaluation of Ponziglione; Fitzgerald, op. cit., passim. 

33. Bane to Maj. George W. Clarke, October 20, 1856; Garraghan, op. cit., v. 3, 
pp. 4, 5; interview with Msgr. James Bradley, patie City, April 7, 195]; interview with 
Hubert be, La City, April 7, 1951; W. F. Pride, The Hisery of Fort Ril: y (Junction 
City, 1926), p. 104. ; 


34. wee op. cit., v. 3, p. 14. 
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Kansas.** When the cholera broke out there in 1855, a priest was 
sent to nurse and console the dying. When the danger had passed 
the men in gratitude presented a purse to the priest.** 

Two entries in the journal of St. Mary’s Mission in the handwrit- 
ing of the Rev. John Duerinck, superior, refer to Father Louis Du- 
mortier. One mentioned that he was hurt by his pony while on a 
sick call to Fort Riley and the other that he returned and had de- 
posited $105 in treasury notes given him by the soldiers.** In 1566 
there were 160 Catholic soldiers at the fort.** 

Twenty-four miles to the northwest of St. Mary’s, a German set- 
tlement was made in the middle 1850's at Rock Creek, today known 
as Flush. Jesuits on horseback made the trip there where Mass 
was said in the homes of Vincent Repp, Anton and Theodore Dekat 
and Michael Floersch.“* These pioneers, driving government 
wagons between Fort Leavenworth and Fort Riley, observed the 
fertile valley of Rock creek and decided to settle there. The prox- 
imity to Fort Riley served as a ready market for produce.*’? There 
are records extant of Father Dumortier’s visits to Rock Creek where 
he baptized and married people of the congregation *' as well as 
several references to the stone church which he erected.** In 1866 
the congregation numbered about 130.** 

To the west of Rock Creek, north of the Kansas river, was an Irish 
settlement at Elbow, which was derisively referred to as “The 
Devil's Elbow” by the Germans of Rock Creek.‘* This fertile valley 
became the home of people who later were wealthy farmers. Be- 
fore the building of the church, Mass was said in the homes of the 
Glenns, Cunninghams, Peaks, Conroys, Dempseys and Dowlings. 
Toby and Elizabeth Neckelman donated the land upon which the 

35. Miege to Boudreaux 4 Beckx, July 4, 1885. 
36. Garraghan, op. cit., v. 3, pp. 14, 15. 
37. “January 25, 1862: Revd. F. Dumortier returned from his trip; got hurte< 1 [sic] 


by his pony above Fort Riley whilst on a sick call. May 28, 1862: Revd. F. 
Dumortier deposited $105,”—“Diary of St. Mary’s Mission, 1854-63 

38. Dumortier’s map, 1866. 

89. Michael Floersch, for whom the town was named, gave four acres of land upon 
which the church was erected. 

40. J. E. Biehler, “Flush, St. Joseph's Church,”—“Diocese of Leavenworth Records,” 
Book A, pp. 142-144, October 29, 1936, in Kansas State Historical Library, Topeka. 

41. Maurice Gailland, “History of St. Mary’s Mission,” MS. at St. Mary’s College, St. 
Mary’s; “A Prairie Parish,” Topeka State Journal, March 17, 1914. 

42. March 25, 1865: deed for land; April 16, 1865: 22 loads of stone quarried; 
February 6, 1866: $30 in safe and 104 loads of stone; May 14, 1866: $1,455 subscribed; 
$194 expended; $1,351 remain; December 2, 1866: paid out $422; in treasury $69; no 
debts.—“‘Dumortier Account Book. ” This is an interesting book containing information 
sealed at the time of his death and opened recently. It itemizes contributions to the 
churches in the various parishes. 

43. Dumortier’s map, 1866. 

44. Interview with Sebastian Dekat, Flush, April 6, 1951; interview with Hubert 
Bader, Junction City, April 7, 1951. 
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first church was built.“ The old cemetery is a landmark of early 
Catholicism in central Kansas. The tombstones date much earlier 
than those in the Manhattan cemetery. The first baptism was in 
1861 and there were 70 who attended services at Elbow in 1866.*° 

It is interesting to note that several years ago when the Elbow 
church was demolished the stone was sold to the Flush parish to be 
used in the building of a parish hall. The stone from the original 
Flush church was used in the parish school building standing next 
to the hall. Thus, stone quarried and erected into two churches in 
different places by Father Dumortier survive today in two adjacent 
buildings in Flush.*? 

New Englanders settled Manhattan in 1855. Although there were 
large numbers of Catholics in Elbow and McDowell's Creek, Man- 
hattan had so few that the first Mass was not said there until 1865. 
At that time Father Dumortier celebrated it at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mathew Peak and he baptized their daughter, Rose, on the 
same day. Glass candlesticks used at this original service are still 
in the possession of the Peak family.** The fact that the map of 
1866 does not state numbers for Manhattan is an indication that the 
few families there joined the Catholics of near-by congregations for 
services or conducted them in the Peak home.*® 

McDowell’s Creek is in the country a few miles southeast of Man- 
hattan. There were never many communicants there and those few 
were Irish. Among them were the Brannick, Ryan and Tully fami- 
lies and later converts from the Lutheran Schippert family. These 
people were mostly stone masons as is evidenced from the number 
of stone walls, stone houses and stone barns still extant in that 
vicinity.°° Besides farming, this vicinity became known for sheep 
raising. Today the little stone church and cemetery at the foot of 
the hill brings a person back to the days when Father Dumortier 
would arrive to serve his flock. Although some baptisms are re- 
corded for McDowell’s Creek as early as 1859, they must have been 
those of adult converts. The first two white children born in the 
valley were John Brannick and Mary Ann Tully. The former lost 

45. Interview with Msgr. A. J. Luckey, Manhattan, April 6, 1951. 


46. Dumortier’s map, 1866. 

47. Interview with Msgr. A. J. Luckey, Manhattan, April 6, 1951; interview with 
Sebastian Dekat, Flush, April 6, 1951. 

48. Arthur J. Laden. Seven Dolors Parish, Manhattan, Kansas (Manhattan, 1920). 
pp. [7, 8]; interview with John Peak, Manhattan, April 6, 1951. 

49. Dumortier’s map, 1866. 

50. The Kansas City Catholic Register in 1937 carried several articles on the history 
of the Catholic church in the Diocese of Concordia (now Salina). Among these was one on 
McDowell’s creek, July 15, 1937; interview with Mrs. Mary Brannick and Marie Brannick, 
MeDowell’s Creek, April 6, 1951. 
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his mother a few days after his birth and was reared by the James 
Ryan family whose daughter he later married. The Ryan family 
donated land for the church and cemetery. Mary Ann Tully died 
in April, 1951, in Junction City.™ 

To the west of McDowell’s Creek is Clark’s Creek. There were 
three distinct settlements—all Irish—in this region. The familiar 
names still found in the locality are Maloney, Gogin, Murphy, O’Day 
and McGrath. Patrick Maloney and James Gogin, both bound for 
Clark’s Creek, met in Leavenworth, bought a span of oxen, put a 
top on a wagon and struck out together for their destination. Ma- 
loney settled at Skiddy and Gogin three miles down the creek. Two 
living members of the latter family, who were baptized by Father 
Dumortier, furnished this information.52 Members of families from 
Chapman’s Creek and Clark’s Creek intermarried in several in- 
stances.° This mission, some 55 miles from St. Mary’s, had a con- 
gregation of 94 in 1866." 

Lyon’s Creek, also to the south of the Kaw, had a few Catholics, 
about 30 in number. In an account entitled, “Kansas Sixty Years 
Ago,” there is a reference to neighborly visits back and forth among 
the settlements. Thomas F. Doran of Lyon’s Creek wrote: 

There were two Irishmen who came regularly to visit us. They were Pat 
Maloney and Tom O’Day. They always came in the winter, and usually in a 
snow storm. Every time a blizzard came from the north we looked for them, 
though they had to travel from Clark’s creek, a distance of twenty miles. We 
were seldom disappointed. O’Day came on foot, leading a saddled horse. I 
never saw him ride. Maloney was a strong character and afterwards became 
quite wealthy.55 

It appears that Father Dumortier would cross the Kaw and visit 
the missions in the Cottonwood valley, first working west along the 
creeks mentioned south of the river, and would recross the river at 
Junction City. Then he would go west, visiting the other missions 
east of Junction City on his way back to St. Mary’s. At Ogden there 
was a sizable group of Dykes, Mallons, Hanaghans, Woods, Dixons 
and a Jewish family, Weichselbaums, who were friendly to the 


51. Interview with Msgr. James Bradley, Junction City, April 7, 1951. He stated 
that the Tully family later helped in the erection of the Junction City church. The fact 
that Father Dumortier knew of the capabilities of the people in the various settlements made 
this co-operation possible. Pride, op. cit., p. 90, states that some of the original buildings 
at Fort Riley had been erected from stone quarried by Tully, contractor for buildings there. 

52. Interview with Richard and Martin Gogin, Junction City, April 7, 1951. Both 
men have died since that time. 

53. Three Gogin daughters married three Scanlon sons of Chapman’s Creek. The first 
marriage performed of a native of Chapman’s Creek and one of Clark’s Creek was that of 
John Erwin of the former and Ellen McGrath of the latter place, November 7, 1862. 

54. Dumortier’s map, 1866. 

55. Thomas F. Doran, “Kansas Si Years Ago,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. 15 
TERT STA pp. 482- 501; Clara M. Shields, “The Lyon Creek Settlement,” ibid., v. 14 
(1915-1918), pp. 143-170. 
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priest. Here he built one of his stone churches. In the modern 
church in Ogden today the main altar is erected to the memory of 
this courageous missionary. 

As mentioned previously, Junction City became the entrepot for 
trade and travel to the West and a large group of Catholics settled 
there at an early date. This became one of the largest and most 
important missions of the area. The first mention in the Junction 
City Weekly Union read: “Father DeMortier organized the Catholic 
Church on June 4, 1861.”°8 Important early settlers were the 
Dixons—Patrick, Thomas and James, A. B. White, John Caspar, 
R. E. Lawrenson, R. O. Rizer, Anton Bader, V. Phester, A. Single- 
man, James Maloney of Dry Creek, Mrs. J. Petter and Pat Breen. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting women in the entire missionary 
circuit was Mrs. Mary Clarke, whose husband, a captain in the 
army, died in 1862. The following year she purchased a home in 
Junction City.°° While at Fort Riley she had been of great assist- 
ance to Father Dumortier in helping him locate the Catholic soldiers 
stationed there. Upon her removal to Junction City, she became 
the religious leader of the community, forwarding every charitable 
and religious cause. The government granted Mrs. Clarke the 
privilege of operating the ferry across the Republican river at 
Junction City and of collecting the tolls. She hired Tom O’Day to 
operate the ferry for her until its discontinuance after the bridge 
was built in 1867.°° 

The local newspaper made many references to the church which 
was to be built in Junction City, but, as with construction in general, 
its actual building was postponed until after the Civil War." 


56. Theodore Weichselbaum settled in Ogden in 1857 at the time the county seat and 
the land office were located there. He became financially interested in sutlers’ stores at 
Forts Larned, Dodge, Harker, Wallace and Camp Supply. Early in the 1870’s he built a 
brewery at Ogden and ran it until the Kansas prohibition law was passed in 1881. The beer 
was hauled around the country and sold to sutlers’ stores and saloons.—Pride, op. cit., pp. 
109, 110. It was this same Weichselbaum who carried the news of the breaking out of the 
Civil War from Fort Riley to Fort Wise (Bent’s old fort) with an ox team.—lIbid., p. 144 

57. Interview with Msgr. C. J. Roache, Abilene, April 8, 1951. The “Dumortier Ac- 
count Book” listed expenditures for the church he erected as $1,300, with debts amounting 
to $267 and with $56 in the treasury as of December 2, 1866. 

58. Another item in the Junction City Weekly Union of May 29, 1862; Andreas-Cutler, 
op. cit., pp. 1006, 1008. 

59. Saute Hill and Republican Union, August 22, 1863, stated: “The stone dwelling 
house . - was sold one day last week . . . to Mrs. Capt. Clarke, of Fort Riley, 
for $14: 50”; interview with Margie Clarke, Junction City, April 7, 1951; “St. Xavier's 
Catholic Church Founded in 1861 by Father DeMortier, A MV: urtyr to the i Junction 
City Union, March 3, 1934. This was the anniversary issue of the paper. 

60. Interview with Mr. Hubert Bader, Junction City, April 7, 1951; interview with 
Margie Clarke, Junction City, April 7, 1951. The ferry was swept away by high water and 
repaired at once in 1865.—Pride, op. cit., p. 150. 

61. “Dumortier Account Book,” December 2, 1866: “Deposit $205 minus $20 equals 
$185. Mrs. Clarke had subscribed $50; gave $20; re . $10 at her request and the 
$10 remaining to the Elbow Church. The refore, deposit $185 for Junction City; Mr. John 
Aipe gave $20 for the church of which $15 were returned to him at his request and $5 
given to the Elbow Church. The money deposited for Junction City Church is not $185 
but $165. The Church has in its treasury $470 cash. Common church property $500 
cash.” Smoky Hill and Republican Union, October 24, 1861; May 29, 1862; Junction City 
Union, May 19, 1866. 
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Finally the Smoky Hill and Republican Union stated: 

The citizens of Junction City and vicinity have gone to work in earnest 
to have a Catholic Church erected . . . of brick or stone 
40x80 feet. . . . About three hours work on Thanksgiving Day pro- 
duced a subscription of over $1100 for the purpose. In addition 
large amount has been subscribed by persons living in the surrounding vichnity. 
Success to it we say.®2 
This was the most expensive structure of those erected by Father 
Dumortier, costing over $4,000. It was finished with the aid of 
stone masons from McDowell’s Creek and ready for dedication at 
the time of the death of the priest in July, 1867.°° The congrega- 
tion was about one hundred.™ 

Construction of the Kansas Pacific railroad accelerated the influx 
of immigrants to central Kansas. As the track was laid, settlements 
sprung up in its wake. With the march of civilization went the 
missionary as far west as present-day Ellsworth, and reaching out 
into the untracked area to the north and south as well. 

As early as 1851, the Rev. Ignatius Maes, S. J., had found his way 
to Chapman’s creek to labor among the Indians. Several tribes 
habitually roamed over this part of the territory along the Smoky 
Hill river and Chapman’s creek, which was favorable for hunting. 
An added reason for the choice of this region for Indian maneuvers 
was the presence of numerous springs. Indian hill, on the high 
knoll overlooking the valley, became a communal burial ground for 
a number of Indian tribes. There is a tradition among white settlers 
that the squaws would gather there periodically to chant their 
death songs on three consecutive nights to the consternation of the 
frightened pioneers.®® 

While ministering to the Indians, Father Maes encountered 
whites scattered throughout a wide area and ministered to them 
until the coming of Dumortier. By that time other Irish families 
had settled there. John Erwin and Michael Hogan arrived in 1858 
and shortly afterwards John Powers and William Delaney arrived. 
The latter had scouted there earlier and now came to settle per- 
manently. The first corn crop was credited to Thomas Howe and 


62. Ibid., December 8, 1866; February 23, 1867. 

63. Ibid., August 10, 1867, stated: “Mass will be celebrated in the new Catholic 
church on next Sunday [the 11th] morning at 10 o'clock.” 

64. Dumortier’s map, 1866; DeSmet, op. cit., p. 112. In the present church in Junc- 
tion City is a plaque in honor of Father Dumortier. The name is spelled DeMorte. 

65. These settlements included Chapman’s Creek, Mud Creck (Abilene), Solomon, 
Salina, Lincoln, Ellsworth and Fort Harker (present-day Kanopolis ). Up the Republican 
river and Parson’s creek there was a mission for 59.—Dumortier’s map, 1866. 

66. J. B. Carpenter, “Early Days of Chapman,” Abilene Chronicle, August 29, 1930. 
This was a reprint of an article written and published in 1884. 
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the first wheat to Michael Hogan. Since the nearest mills were at 
Leavenworth and Council Grove, these men were obliged to haul 
their grain by ox wagon to those distant places. Oftentimes they 
took their families with them the entire journey or left them with 
their friends in the more eastern settlements.** Other Catholic 
families were those of L. L. Warnock, John Nash, John Lundrigan, 
Mrs. M. Kelley, Mrs. Catherine Ryan and Mrs. M. Devan, all of 
whom became prosperous farmers.® 

Father Dumortier began to plan at once the building of a church 
in Chapman and the settlers donated time and the sum of $700, a 
veritable fortune in those days. Rock was quarried near by, but 
lumber had to be brought from Leavenworth. In the account book 
he listed the outlay of money to the amount of $1,750, with $50 in 
the treasury.” The Junction City Union commented that stone 
work on the little church was finished and the carpenters were 
enclosing it.”! 

The old church, although not used since 1883, is still a pioneer 
landmark, standing in the old Chapman cemetery. Each year on 
Memorial Day it is used again by the descendants of the pioneers 
for services.** The first couple married in that church was Patrick 
Riordan of Solomon and Maggie Devan of Chapman. Prior to 
that time, John Erwin of Chapman had married Ellen McGrath of 
Clark’s Creek at the home of her parents in the latter place as there 
was no church in either place.** There was a large congregation of 
140 in Chapman in 1866.4 

Mud Creek had changed its name to the more dignified Biblical 
one of Abilene about the time that Father Dumortier met a group 
of Catholic settlers there. In 1859 the James Mason, Margaret 
Callahan and Pat Hall families settled in Abilene and invited the 
priest to their homes. With the coming of the Kansas Pacific, a 
considerable colony of Catholics moved there from Kankakee, III. 
This included the Ryans, Rings, Hogans and Sherrins. Most of the 


67. Ibid. John Rot also operated a stage station for some time in the early days. 
—Pride, op. cit., p. 12 
1988." Notes by and Da with Mrs. Ann Erwin Thisler, Chapman, April 1 and 8, 

69. These names predominate in the cemetery at Chapman, where not only the first 
settlers of that place but also those of Abilene and Clark’s creek were buried. 

70. This account was itemized as follows: “(eve of my retreat) Chapman’s Creek has 
aid $930 to masons; $54 to Devan for lumber; $15 to Hardeher Hall; $30 to John Essen 
Erwin?] for lumber; $750 to Loder Corporation. Total $1750.”—‘“Dumortier Account 
Book,” December 2, i886. 

71. Junction City Union, May 19, 1866. 

72. This is considered the oldest church in the Diocese of Salina.—TInterview with 
the Rev. Romanus Mattingly, _remen, March 14, 1951; interview with Mrs. Ann Erwin 
Thisler, Chapman, April 8, 1951. 

73. November 7, 1862, with Father Louis Dumortier as officiating priest. 

74. Dumortier’s map, 1866. 
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men freighted over the two routes hauling foodstuffs from Fort 
Leavenworth to Salina and from Fort Riley to Fort Larned. These 
trips with ox team were made infrequently, only when necessary.” 

According to the memoirs of Mrs. Margaret Callahan Flynn, 
daughter of the pioneer mother who with her large family staked 
a claim west of the present St. Joseph’s orphanage, the first Mass 
was said in the log cabin of her grandmother in 1860. She received 
Communion at the hands of Father Dumortier. She stated that he 
was revered by Protestants and Catholics alike. The first baptism 
in Abilene proper was that of Jimmy Hall in 1860.*° There were 82 
Catholics there in 1866, although a church was not built until 1874. 
Many joined the Chapman Creek congregation or heard Mass in 
private residences.”* 

Mrs. Flynn related that the people of Abilene felt sorry to see 
Father Louis riding bareback on his pony; therefore, they sponsored 
a dance, the proceeds of which would buy him a buggy. The sum 
of $180 was realized. However, en route back to St. Mary’s, he 
found one of his churches in debt and with a generous gesture 
turned the money over to it. This was a disappointment to his 
Abilene benefactors but they admired the charity of the missionary. 

Beyond Abilene was another Irish settlement, Solomon City, 
which became the largest mission in point of numbers, 200 in 1866.78 
This large number was due no doubt to the railroad camps built 
there. Previous mention has been made of the work of two fron- 
tierswomen, Mrs. Mary Clarke of Junction City and Mrs. Margaret 
Callahan of Abilene, in assisting Father Dumortier to bring about 
parish life in those places. 

The third woman in this account was Mrs. Margaret Riordan, a 
widow, who with her seven children and her nephew, traveled in 
1860 from LaSalle county, Illinois, by boat to Leavenworth and 
thence to the Solomon valley. On the long trek across the country 
they stopped at St. Mary’s where they enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Jesuit Fathers. While there, Father Dumortier described to 


75. Margaret Callahan Flynn, “Memoirs.” ‘This account was written December 20, 
1936, in an interview with the Rev. Edmund Arpin to be used by the Rev. Joseph Conway 
in an article similar to the one under consideration. The interviewer commented that 


Mrs. Flynn, although old at the time, had a clear mind and in checking the information 
she supplied the writer also feels that it may be considered reliable. 

76. Ibid. Mrs. Flynn was nine years old at the time. Hence the events she chronicled 
happened within her lifetime. Her marriage record is found in the old baptismal, death 
and marriage record book in the Solomon parish house. It reads: “Abilene—on this 
nineteenth day of November, 1870, I the undersigned joined in the bonds of holy matrimony 
John Flynn, age 23 and Margaret Callahan, age 19 years. Witnesses were Richard Callahan 
and Kate Dawe. Felix Swembergh.” 

77. Dumortier’s map, 1866; interview with Agnes Callahan, Abilene, April 8, 1951. 

78. Dumortier’s map, 1866. 
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them the country through which they would travel, some of his 
parishioners whom they would meet en route, and the beauties 
and possibilities of the valley where they hoped to settle.”® 

Continuing westward for a few days, they reached Chapman’s 
Creek where they made the acquaintance of the Erwin, Devan and 
other Catholic families who encouraged them to stay in this more 
settled location. However, “Mother Riordan,” as she came to be 
known, continued to the spot where they had been advised to settle. 
To their surprise, they found the log cabin of John Begley, an Irish- 
man, who had taken a claim on Buckeye creek, four miles northwest 
of present Solomon. He advised the Riordans to take land immedi- 
ately to the south, which they did. There they built a sturdy cabin 
which became the center of Catholicism for a large area. “Mother 
Riordan,” a powerful personality, is spoken of with reverence even 
to the present time. 

It was some time before the familiar white pony wandered rider- 
less into the Riordan property. It was the custom of Father Louis, 
when he saw the cabin to which he was directed, to dismount and 
allow the pony to go ahead and announce his coming. Mrs. Riordan, 
accustomed as she was to caution in dealing with frontier peddlers 
or refugees from organized society, always advised her children to 
ask from whence the stranger came. When one day the answer 
was “St. Mary’s” it was evident that the long-expected guest had 
arrived. 

Hurriedly she summoned the Berrigans, the Sullivans, the Stan- 
tons and other pioneers. In the possession of the Riordan family 
today is found the rosewood chest from Ireland upon which Mass 
was said and in which were kept linens used solely for that pur- 
pose.“ In 1865 Father Dumortier proposed that a church be 
started. An item in the Junction City Weekly Union the following 
year stated: “A Catholic Church and school house are to be built 
at Solomon City during this Summer.” *! After the death of Father 
Louis, Solomon became a resident pastorate from whence the priest 
cared for Catholics west to the Colorado line.** 


79. Interview with Mrs. Mary O’Keefe, Solomon, April 3, 1951. The children of 
Mrs. Riordan were John, Bridget, Timothy, Patrick, Dennis, Mary and Thomas. All mar- 
ried and took out claims in the Solomon valley. Patrick as mentioned in another connection 
married Maggie Devan of Chapman’s Creek.—‘“Into Old History,” Salina Journal, July 18, 
1933. This was a reprint of an article on the beginnings of Solomon which had appeared in 
a paper, The Rustler, 1895, edited and published by W. R. Geis of Salina. 

80. Interview with Mrs. Mary O’Keefe, Solomon, April 3, 1951. 

81. Junction City Weekly Union, July 6, 1867. 

82. The “Solomon Parish Book” contains an account of the general history of the 
beginnings of the church there in the handwriting of the Rev. Felix Swembergh, pastor in 
1869. In this same book are accounts of baptisms, confirmations, deaths and marriages for 
the early years. Since the priest from Solomon tended to the spiritual needs of Catholics 
as far as the Colorado line records for those dates are to be found there. Sixteen were 
7 = Bishop John B. Miege on June 20, 1869, at Solomon; Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., 
pp. 691, 692. 
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There were so few Catholics in Salina during Dumortier’s time 
that services were conducted either with the Solomon congregation 
or in log cabins of the settlers. The priest stayed at the A. M. 
Campbell home when in Salina. This was one of the pioneer non- 
Catholic families of Salina and they treated him as a member of the 
family. Living members of the Campbell family relate that their 
mother always referred to him as a very pious man, a true saint 
if ever one walked the prairies of Kansas.** 

The German Schippel brothers, Gotthard and John, who pio- 
neered in the Saline valley, erected a log cabin on the banks of that 
river. Gotthard Schipple married Clara Wary, daughter of a Bel- 
gian Catholic, and the descendants of that branch became one of 
the prosperous families of Saline county. Carpenters by trade, 
the Schippels realized the need for transportation over the Saline 
for on-coming immigrants. Therefore, they built a ferry, charging 
a dollar a wagon or team. It is recorded that some days they 
ferried as many as 300 across the river.** 

The early settlers of Salina were of mixed nationality—German, 
Belgian, French and Irish. Names still prominent in the parish are 
Giersch, Wary, McAuliffe, Commerford, Carlin, O’Reilly, Cunning- 
ham, Sherrin, Geis and Schwartz. In 1866 there were 75 Catholics 
in the Saline valley.* 

Father Dumortier rode on past Salina up the Saline river in 
1867 to present-day Lincoln. There, according to printed sources, 
he was called Father LeMarte. A description of the early days is 
extant: 

The structure was a log cabin; the priest had come from Ellsworth, and 
was not seen again for months . . ._ instructions was given to the little 
ones and confessions were heard on the banks of the Saline beneath a friendly 
cottonwood tree. . . .86 

Lincoln was also an Irish settlement, where the Owen Healeys, 
the Whalens and the Flahertys settled in 1865. The Dumortier map 
indicates a congregation of 45.87 

83. Interview with Mrs. A. M. Campbell, Salina, April 11, 1951. 

84. Interview with Mrs. Rose Wessling Schippel, Salina, April 18, 1951. The Fort 
Riley-Fort Larned road crossed the Smoky Hill river at Salina.—James R. Mead, “The 
Saline River Country in 1859,”’ Kansas Historical Collections, v. 9 (1905-1906), pp. 8-19; 
Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 698; George A. Root, “Ferries in Kansas,” The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, v. 4 (1935), May, pp. 151-153. 

85. Dumortier’s map, 1866; Anna M. Geis, “The Coming of the Catholic Church to 


Salina,” Salina Journal, October 6, 1931. This was a reprint of a talk given to the Saline 
County Native Daughters, September, 1931. 

86. Connelley, op. cit., v. 3, p. 1607, contains an article on early beginnings in Lin- 
coln county; and on p. 1605, an article on Michael Joseph Healey, son of Owen Healey, in 
which considerable mention is made of Catholicity there; Adolph Roenigk, Pioncer History 
of Kansas (Lincoln, Kan., 1933), pp. 63-68; interview with Miss Nellie Healey, Salina, 
April 3, 1951; interview with Mr. and Miss Dillon, Lincoln, April 3, 1951. 

87. Dumortier’s map, 1866; George Jelinek, Ellsworth, 1867-1947 (Salina, 1947), 
passim. 
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Even before the town of Ellsworth was platted, the United 
States government in 1864 had established a fort near by to afford 
protection to the whites engaged in railroad building and to those 
crossing the prairies against depredations by the Indians. This 
fort, at first called Fort Ellsworth and later Fort Harker, became a 
distributing point for supplies to forts of New Mexico, Texas, 
Arizona and California.** 

There is no record of the first visit of Father Louis to Fort Harker 
but it is quite certain that as soon as he knew of its location he felt 
obligated to go there and offer his services to the soldiers. It was 
there that he met his death while ministering to the victims of the 
Asiatic cholera which attacked the fort with great loss of life. 

According to the report of Dr. George Miller Sternberg *® to the 
surgeon general’s office, Company H of the 38th infantry en route 
from Jefferson Barracks, Mo., to New Mexico in late June, 1867, 
stopped at Fort Harker and camped about a mile from the post. 
Cholera broke out first in this regiment and rapidly spread to the 
fort and to the entire central Kansas area. Lumber was scarce and 
the dead were buried in army blankets almost as soon as it was evi- 
dent that life had ceased. Panic struck the entire region. There 
were about 300 soldiers and about 1,700 civilians at Fort Harker at 
that time.®° 

In the numerous accounts of the tragedy the heroism of Father 
Dumortier is mentioned. On hearing of the epidemic he could not 
be persuaded to stay in Salina, saying that his duty was with his 


88. The Ellsworth Reporter carried a series of articles on Ellsworth and Fort Harker 
which gave important information, January 27, February 3, 10, 17 and 24, 1938. There 
was a special edition of this paper to commemorate the 80th anniversary, July 10, 1947. 
The Ellsworth Messenger also carried a series December 29, 1938, and January 5 and 12, 
1939. History of Fort Harker, Kanopolis, Kansas (pamphlet); “Kansas Historical Markers,” 
The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 10 (1941), November, p. 359; Marvin H. Garfield, 
“Defense of the Kansas Frontier, 1866-1867,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 1 (1932), 
August, pp. 326-344. 

89. Sternberg is considered one of the outstanding figures in control of cholera, yellow 
fever and malaria. The experience which he had in combating it under frontier conditions 
enhanced his prestige in medical circles. His wife, Louisa Russell Sternberg, died of the 
cholera at Fort Harker. His name is identified with the establishment of the Army Medical 
School in 1893, the creation of an army nurses corps and a dental corps and of the tubercu- 
losis hospital at Fort Bayard, N. M. In 1900 he established the Yellow Fever Commission 
headed by Walter Reed. His tombstone in Arlington cemetery bears the inscription: 
“Pioneer American Bacteriologist, distinguished by his studies of the causation and pre- 
vention of infectious diseases, by his discovery of the micro-organism causing pneumonia, 
and scientific investigation of yellow fever, which paved the way for the experimental 
demonstration of the mode of transmission of the disease.”—Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, v. 17, pp. 590-592. 

90. Jerome M. Schneck, “Sternberg and the Fort Harker Cholera Epidemic of 1867,” 
The Journal of the Kansas Medical Society, v. 45 (1944), May, pp. 161-163; Report on 
Epidemic Cholera and Yellow Fever in the Army of the United States During the Year 
1867 (Circular No. 1, War Department, Surgeon General’s Office, Washington, 1868). The 
epidemic was severe at Fort Riley at this same time. General Custer who was at Fort 
Wallace, fearing for the safety of his wife, left his command in the hands of a subordinate 
to return to the former place. For this neglect he was court-martialed and sentenced “to 
loss of rank and pay for one year.” Part of the sentence was remitted upon the recom- 
mendation of General Sheridan.—Pride, op. cit., p. 156; Ellsworth Messenger files, New 
York Tablet, August 10, 1867; Junction City Union, July 27, 1867. 
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boys. He gave them the consolations which they craved in that 
dread hour. These tributes were found not only in official reports 
but also in memoirs of such persons as Elizabeth Custer, wife of the 
famous frontier general, and of Maj. Gen. Frank D. Baldwin. 

By a strange coincidence, the first battalion of the newly-organ- 
ized 18th Kansas volunteer regiment was mustered into the service 
of the United States at Fort Harker on July 15, 1867, the day the 
cholera broke out. The command became practically demoralized, 
since each company lost heavily by death and desertion.** 

A pathetic reminder of the scourge was found among the cor- 
respondence relative to the death of Alphonse Eugene Colbrant, 
whose mother lived in Fontainebleau, France. He had served in 
the Civil War as a major of the Second United States colored cavalry 
and had joined the Kansas group on July 18th, dying on the 24th.®* 
To this soldier, and to many others, Father Dumortier proved a 
friend. His calm influence persuaded would-be deserters to remain 
at their posts of duty regardless of the dangers involved. 

Father Louis contracted the disease and died alone after he had 
helped so many face death. There are conflicting accounts as to the 
place of his death. One was that he died in a construction car 
along the Kansas Pacific tracks.** Another maintains that he died in 
a tent ®° while a third states that he was stricken and died along the 
roadside as he was returning from the town to the camp.** At any 
rate, his courageous death followed the pattern of his courageous 
life. His memory is still cherished by the descendants of those to 
whom he ministered. Among these is Mrs. R. L. Pafford, wife of 
the retired postmaster of Salina, whose uncle, Capt. John Mullen, 


91. Elizabeth B. Custer, Tenting on the Plains (New York, 1889), pp. 667-669; Alice 
Blackwell Baldwin, Memoirs of the Late Frank D. Baldwin, Major General U. S. A. (Los 
Angeles, 1929), pp. 133, 134; DeSmet, op. cit., pp. 112, 113; Junction City Weekly Union, 
August 3 and 24, 1867; Lillian Johnson, “A Worse Enemy Than Rattlesnakes, Asiatic 
Cholera Plagued the Plains,” Salina Journal, September 24, 1950; Baltimore Catholic Mir- 
ror, August 3, 1867; St. Louis Guardian, August 1, 1867; New York Freeman’s Journal, 
August 24, 1867; New _— Tablet, August 24, 1867; Menology Missouri Province, Supple- 
=“ Ay Louis, 1893), 13. 

orge B. Jenness, The Battle of Beaver Creek,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. 9 
(1905-1908). pp. 443-452; Henderson L. Burgess, “The Eighteenth Kansas Volunteer 
Cavalry and Some Incidents Connected With Its Service on the Plains,” ibid., v. 18 
(1913-1914), pp. 534, 535, 537. 


93. This packet of letters was turned over to the War Department archives by 
Adjutant General Hughes. A search for them for this paper has been fruitless. 

94. This is the opinion of Msgr. A. J. Luckey, Manhattan, who bases his theory on in- 
formation given him by the late Bishop John Cunningham of Concordia who was a con- 
temporary of Dumortier and who ministered to the Catholics of Ellsworth shortly after his 
mene Catholic Mirror, August 31, 1867; Junction City Weekly Union, August 

95. This theory is possible for in the reports of Sternberg to the surgeon general he 
mentioned that cases were isolated in tents a distance from the camp. 


96. Baldwin, op. cit., p. 194. 
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received the last sacraments from Father Dumortier and who, in 
spite of predictions to the contrary, recovered.” 

Father DeSmet penned in his own hand the biographical sketch of 
Father Dumortier which was sent to France and Belgium for publi- 
cation.*® One of the accounts of his death appeared in the Kansas 
Magazine in 1872 and is worthy of quotation in full: 


Rev. Louis Dumortier, S.J., St. Mary’s Mission, Pottawatomie County, 
Kansas, who fell a victim to his heroic zeal and charity on the 26th of July, 
1867, at Fort Harker, had been for many years on the mission in Kansas, and 
had endeared himself to the Catholics of that part of the State allotted to his 
zeal by the untiring energy with which he labored for their spiritual welfare. 
When the cholera appeared at Ellsworth, the shepherd was promptly there, 
ready to lay down his life for his sheep. He made the offering of his life to 
his Lord, and then threw himself into the breach. Day and night he labored 
on, encouraging the healthy, attending to their spiritual wants, but above all, 
waiting upon the sick, proving himself the Good Samaritan, the physician both 
of soul and body. There was no rest, no respite; he was alone, the only priest 
within eighty miles, almost the only nurse for the sick. At length his strength 
was exhausted; he fell, overcome by fatigue rather than by disease, and after a 
few hours of suffering he breathed his last in a common construction car, at 
one o'clock A. M. July 25, 1867, a martyr to charity.99 

The people of Ellsworth purchased a coffin and sent the remains 
of Father Dumortier back to St. Mary’s. The faithful white pony 
was taken there as his last request. Even today, while in the prepa- 
ration of this article, when the writer visited the mission stations 
enumerated above, the name of Father Louis Dumortier was spoken 
of with love and veneration by the descendants of the families whom 
he served almost a century ago. 


97. Interview with Mrs. R. L. Pafford, Salina, April 11, 1951. Mrs. Pafford, descendant 
of the Mullens of Mullen Siding (known also as Terra Cotta), an Irish settlement between 
Brookville and Carneiro, stated that one of the first and one of the largest construction 
camps was located at that place. Apparently this large group supplemented the Ellsworth 
Catholic congregation. 

98. DeSmet, op. cit. 

$e. J. H. Defouri, ‘Western Indian Missions,” Kansas Magazine, Topeka, v. 2 (1872), 
p. . 
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The Annals of Kansas: 1887 


January 1.—Charles Robinson, former Governor, became superintendent of 
Haskell Indian Institute at Lawrence. 

—The Manhattan and Blue Valley and the Marysville and Blue Valley con- 
solidated under the name, Blue Valley Railroad Co. Both roads were built 
and operated by the Union Pacific. 

—Some prices were: prairie chicken, $4.50 a dozen; quail, $1.75 a dozen; 
venison saddles, 13 cents a pound; rabbits, 60 cents a dozen; turkeys, 4 and 5 
cents a pound; dried apples, 2% cents a pound; sugar-cured ham, 10 cents a 
pound; bacon, 9 cents a pound; potatoes, 40 cents a bushel; butter, 20 cents a 
pound; eggs, 22 cents a dozen; full cream cheese, 22 cents a pound. 

—During 1886 Stafford county paid $666 in bounties for wolf scalps; $9 for 
wildcat scalps. 

—The sorghum syrup works at Sterling had averaged 45,000 gallons a 
year since 1881. In 1886, 8,000 bushels of seed were saved. Seed was sold 
to France, Germany, Russia and Australia. 

—During the last six months of 1886, 85 railroads were chartered, more 
than any other state. 

—Wolves in Norton county barked at travelers. In the Wakarusa valley 
near Blue Docket they killed pigs in the daytime. 

Jan. 4.—The Dodge City Cowboy Band was invited to attend the inaugural 
ceremonies of the Colorado governor. 

—Buffalo meat cost 15 cents a pound at Dodge City; ten years earlier it cost 
three cents. 

Jan. 5.—John L. Sullivan appeared at Topeka, Leavenworth, Atchison, 
Wichita and Kansas City “in an interesting exhibition of manly art.” 

—The McPherson Daily Freeman, published by Sen. H. B. Kelly, charged 
that Topeka was dominated by railroad interests, notably the Santa Fe, which 
attempted to control the state through the majority party. 

—The U. S. Senate confirmed the appointment of Thomas Moonlight, Leav- 
enworth, as governor of Wyoming territory. 

—Twenty wolves were captured in a hunt at Baldwin. 

—The Catholic Knights of America met at Hiawatha. 

Jan. 6.—Early Reminiscences of Pioneer Life, by the Rev. James Shaw, was 
published at Atchison. 

—Negro voters of Shawnee county petitioned the Legislature to strike out 
the word “white” from an amendment to be submitted to the voters. 

—Oleomargarine was becoming an important industry. N. F. Acers, 
internal revenue collector, collected $10,000 in November, 1886, on the 
manufacture of “bogus butter.” 

Jan. 10.—John Alexander Martin, Atchison, took the oath of office as Gov- 
ernor for his second term. All former Governors but three were present. 
Speeches were made by Robinson, Carney, Osborn, Anthony, St. John and Glick. 

Jan. 11.—The Legislature convened. Governor Martin recommended re- 
strictions on counties voting railroad bonds; modification of legislation covering 
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state institutions; abolishment of the mileage system; more equable division 
of judicial districts, and a stiffer prohibitory law. 

—tThe Kansas Equal Suffrage Assn. met at Topeka. 

—The Kansas State Bar Assn. met at Topeka. 

Jan. 12.—Boston Corbett, who shot John Wilkes Booth, Lincoln’s assassin, 
was elected third assistant doorkeeper of the House of Representatives. Corbett 
had lived on a homestead in Cloud county since 1878. 

—tThe Kansas State Bar Assn. admitted its first woman member, Mrs. Maria 
E. DeGeer, Sharon Springs. 

—The Kansas Real Estate Assn. met at Topeka. 

—The Kansas State Board of Agriculture met at Topeka. 

Jan. 13.—Bill Nye, humorist, commented on the Kansas drugstore liquor 
traffic: “If you would like to go to a flourishing country and put out a big 
basswood mortar in front of your shop in order to sell the tincture of damnation 
throughout bleeding Kansas, now is the accepted time. If it is the great burning 
desire of your heart to go into a town of 2,000 people and open the 13th drug 
store in order that you may stand behind a tall black walnut prescription case 
day in and day out, with a graduate in one hand and a Babcock fire extinguisher 
in the other, filling orders for whisky made of stump water and the juice of 
future punishment, you will do well in Kansas. It is a temperate state, and 
no saloons are allowed there. All is quiet and orderly and the drugstore busi- 
ness is a big success.” 

Jan. 14.—Allen Ditson, builder of the street cars used in Garden City, sued 
for $3,800, owed him by the city. The cars had remained idle after running 
only a few days. 

Jan. 15.—The Missouri Pacific completed its branch to Sterling. 


Jan. 18.—The Kansas State Historical Society met at Topeka. 
—tThe Kansas and Missouri Associated Press met at Topeka. 
—The Kansas Assn. of Architects met at Topeka. 


Jan. 19.—The County Clerks Assn. met at Topeka. 

—The Kansas State Temperance Union met at Topeka. 

Jan. 21.—The Spearville Blade reported 93 miles of the Eureka irrigation 
canal completed, with 50 miles of lateral canals. It was designed to irrigate 
400,000 acres. The company had contracts totaling over $150,000 for water 
rent at $2 per acre for 1888. 

—Vol. I, No. 1, St. John County Capital, Lewis and Rader, publishers. 

Jan. 22.—A committee appointed to investigate the status of Wallace county 
reported that it had functioned from its organization in 1868 until 1874, the 
grasshopper year, when its population “depleted.” In 1875, the Supreme Court 
had declared the organization void. Until that decision was changed the county 
could claim no legal organization. 

Jan. 24.—Larned voted $125,000 in bonds to the Denver, Memphis and 
Atlantic railroad. 

—The Parsons and Pacific railroad was completed from Parsons to Coffey- 
ville. 

Jan. 25.—The Kansas Sheriffs’ Cooperative Assn. met at Topeka. 

Jan. 26.—The Trans-Mississippi Associated Press met at Topeka. 

Jan. 27.—Kansas millers reorganized the Kansas Mill Assn. at Newton. 

Jan. 28.—The Wichita German Immigration Society was organized. 


nN. 29.—Susan B. Anthony, Kansas suffragist, was quoted by the Kansas 
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City Times as saying “Ingalls has to go.” Senator Ingalls had made some anti- 
suffrage and anti-British remarks. 

Jan. 30.—Masked farmers lynched Richard Wood, Negro, for raping a white 
girl at Leavenworth. Wood was taken from the county jail and dragged to 
death behind a horse. 

—The Topeka Daily Capital praised Sen. Preston B. Plumb for voting for 
woman suffrage. “Senator Ingalls, in voting against the bill, placed himself in 
the unfortunate position . . . that he did when he voted to keep the 
whisky saloon in the basement of the Capitol.” 

Jan. 31.—The Kansas City (Mo.) Times quoted London newspaper com- 
ments on Senator Ingalls’ agitation over the fisheries question. The Pall Mall 
Gazette said: “Kansas is about the last place in creation to which one should 
look for wise or well-informed diplomacy or statesmanship.” The London 
Chronicle remarked that “Ingalls is not a person whose utterances are awaited 
with anxiety by a deferential world, or is it likely that his clap-trap eloquence 
will be approved in his own country.” 

Fesruary 1.—Governor Martin appointed W. J. Lea, Topeka, State Insur- 
ance Commissioner. 

—A “weigh social” was held at Sabetha. A man paid a third of a cent per 
pound of a woman’s weight for the privilege of eating supper with her. 

—I. Homer, Emporia, addressed a joint session of the Legislature on the silk 
culture industry. He exhibited Kansas silk and urged encouragement. 

—The Kansas State Eclectic Medical Assn. met at Topeka. 

Fes. 2.—Real estate was booming throughout the state. Daily transfers in 
Wichita averaged $400,000. The Sedgwick Pantagraph said Wichita was six 
miles wide and nine miles long and contained 24,000 real estate agents. 

—The House committee on county seats and county lines listened to argu- 
ments for and against moving the Osage county seat from Lyndon to Osage City. 

—tThe state assembly of the Knights of Labor met at Topeka. 

Fes. 3.—Morton county voted for Richfield as permanent county seat. 

—The Kansas Commandery of the Military Order of the American Legion met at Topeka 

Fes. 4.—The Leavenworth Times reported 200 saloons in the city, one for 
every 30 families. 

Fes. 5.—Vol. I, No. 1, McPherson Daily Republican, S. G. Mead, publisher. 

Fes. 7.—Senator Plumb presented to the U. S. Senate a memorial from the 
Kansas Legislature requesting the organization of Oklahoma territory. 

Fes. 8.—Fred and Eddie Stone gave a program at Lukens’ Opera House, 
North Topeka, consisting of songs, dances, Irish and Negro sketches, acrobatic 
and contortion acts. Total receipts were $12. (Fred Stone, a Kansan, became 
famous in the theatrical world.) 

—On advice of the Attorney General, Wichita county held its election. 
Leoti won when voters of rival towns relied on a Legislative postponement and 
did not vote. Another election was called for March 10. 

—Burlington voted $40,000 in bonds to the Chicago, Kansas City and Texas 
railroad. 

—tThe Kansas Mill Assn. met at Newton. 

Fes. 9.—At Lawrence 29 churches held services every Sunday with sermons 
in five languages. 

—tTrack laying was completed to Great Bend on the Hoisington extension 
of the Missouri Pacific. 
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Fes. 10.—The House of Representatives voted for the woman suffrage bill, 
91 to 22. Kansas thus became the first state to grant municipal suffrage to 
women. They now could vote in elections for city and school officers and on 
school bonds, and might hold municipal offices. 


Fes. 11.—The largest saloon in Leavenworth, the Saratoga, was closed upon 
complaint of Carl Mueller and F. M. Anthony. Later the two were attacked 
by a gang but were rescued by police and put in jail for protection. 

—Directors of the Western National Fair Assn. met at Lawrence. 

—The Kansas State Oratorical Assn. held its annual contest at Ottawa. Baker 
was first, Washburn second. 

Fes. 13.—An unofficial mining report for 1886 showed $656,419 in sales of 
ores and gravels, all shipped from Galena. 

Fes. 14.—Eureka voted $100,000 in bonds to the St. Louis, Fredonia and 
Denver railroad and $46,000 to the St. Louis, Newton and Denver. 

Fes. 15.—Boston Corbett, doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, was 
discharged after he threatened to shoot several persons. Later he was declared 
insane and taken to the state hospital. 

—tThe Royal Arch Masons and the Royal and Select Masters of Kansas met at Atchison. 

Fes. 16.—The Ancient, Free and Accepted Masons of Kansas met at Atchison. 

Fes. 17.—Thomas W. Stevens, Kansan, was a guest of the New York 
Citizens’ Bicycling Club. He had recently made a world bicycling tour, leaving 
San Francisco in April, 1884, returning there in January, 1887. 

—In the Wichita county-seat election, Leoti partisans organized the regis- 
tration boards before Coronado voters arrived and refused to register them. 
Coronado citizens then organized their own boards in a covered wagon out- 
side the precinct house. 

—Vol. I, No. 1, Florence Weekly Bulletin, J. B. Crouch, editor. 

Fes. 22.—The Kansas Bankers Assn. was organized at Topeka. John R. Mulvane, To- 
peka, was elected president; C. N. Beal, Topeka, secretary. 

Fes. 23.—The U. S. marshal arrested Moses Harman and his son, George, 
publishers of Lucifer, the Light Bearer, the “free love” paper at Valley Falls, on 
charges of circulating obscene literature through the mails. 

—Leavenworth saloonkeepers and bartenders resolved to boycott the Leav- 
enworth Times and all advertisers because it favored closing saloons. 

Fes. 24.—The Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota railroad was sold to the Mis- 
souri Pacific. 

—The House passed a bill changing the name of St. John county to Logan, 
in honor of the late Gen. John A. Logan. John P. St. John, former Governor, 
was in disfavor with the Republicans because he had bolted the party to be- 
come leader of the Prohibitionists. 

Fes. 25.—Garden City levied a $250 annual tax on druggists. 


Fes. 26.—Senator Ingalls took the oath of office as president pro tem of the 
U. S. Senate. 

Fes. 27.—Two persons were killed and seven wounded in a flare-up of 
the Wichita county-seat dispute at Coronado. 

Marcu 1.—One thousand persons took part in a wolf hunt on the Indian 
reservation near Holton. 

—A contract was let for the construction of shops at Horton by the Chicago, 
Kansas and Nebraska (Rock Island) railroad. Cost was estimated at $250,000. 
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—Vol. I, No. 1, Daily Walnut Valley Times, El Dorado; Alva Sheldon, editor; John 
McGuin, publisher. 

Mar. 2.—The Senate rejected the nomination of Dr. A. A. Holcombe for 
another term as State Veterinarian and reduced the appropriation for the office 
from $10,000 a year to $3,000. 

Mar. 3.—The city clerk of Weir City refused to register women as voters. 
He believed the new law was unconstitutional. 

—Coronado and Leoti, rivals for the Wichita county seat, were surrounded 
by armed guards and strangers were not allowed to enter. Merchants carried 
guns while waiting on customers. Streets were patrolled day and night. 

—The South Kansas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church met at Chanute. 

Mar. 4.—The Supreme Court held that the “wagon-box” vote in the 
Seward county election of August 5, 1886, was legal and that Springfield was 
the rightful county seat. 


Mar. 5.—The Adjutant General left for Wichita county to investigate the 
county-seat fight and expected to alert National Guard units at Sterling and 
Larned. 

—The Supreme Court held that although Leavenworth city officials had not 
issued licenses authorizing the sale of liquor, they had achieved the same end 
“by shifts and subterfuge, even more culpable and indefensible.” 

—The state executive council appointed a board of police commissioners 
at Leavenworth to enforce the prohibitory law. They were to discharge the 
city marshal, police judge and the entire police force, and make new appoint- 
ments. 

—The law fixing terms of court in Wallace and other counties became 
effective. Although no law specifically legalized the county’s organization, the 
Supreme Court in a similar case had ruled that establishment of terms of court 
was recognition. 

—The Legislature adjourned. Acts passed included: The creation of 
Garfield, Gray, Haskell, Grant, Stanton and Kearney counties and definition 
of the boundaries of Hamilton, Finney, Hodgeman and Ford; provision for 
appointment of police commissioners by the executive council upon petition 
from a city of the first class; clarification of laws relating to organization of new 
counties and regulations regarding county-seat elections; consent to the pur- 
chase of land by the federal government for the location of Haskell Institute; 
requirement that laborers be paid at regular intervals in lawful money and not 
in any form of scrip or token money; creation of a State Board of Pharmacy; 
prohibition of pools or price-fixing agreements in grain and livestock; granting 
of woman suffrage in municipal elections; an appropriation of $13,000 to 
establish and conduct a silk station; a liquor law to suppress the “drugstore 
saloon.” 


Mar. 7.—The Atchison Land and Improvement Co. was organized. The 
company “had $1,000,000 in capital stock and owned $1,500,000 worth of real 
estate” in and near Atchison. 

Mar. 8.—Henry Ward Beecher died. As a leader of antislavery forces he 
had urged immigration to Kansas to make it a free state. In 1856 he published 
an eight-page pamphlet, Defence of Kansas, asking for money and arms to fight 
slavery. He sent Bibles and rifles to a group of emigrating pioneers which 
became known as the Beecher Bible and Rifle Co. Sharps rifles soon were 
known as “Beecher’s Bibles.” 
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—The Supreme Court held that Wallace county was legally recognized by 
the Legislature’s act fixing time for holding court. 

—A Santa Fe special train ran from Topeka to Kansas City, 65 miles, in 
one hour and 45 minutes. 

—tThe G. A. R., the W. R. C., and the Sons of Veterans met at Abilene. 

—tThe I. O. O. F. grand encampment met at Wichita. 

—The Order of the Eastern Star met at Topeka. 

Mar. 9.—Work began on the $165,000 Rock Island station and general 
offices at Topeka. 

—The Adjutant General arrested 14 men in connection with the Wichita 
county shooting affair of February 27. 

—Vol. I, No. 1, Larned Daily Chronoscope, E. E. Stevens, editor. 

Mar. 10.—Wichita county held an election for permanent county seat. 
Leoti received 420 votes and Coronado 353. However, Coronado’s votes were 
not cast at the places designated by the commissioners. 

—tThe Protestant Episcopal Church accepted Salina’s proposal to donate 
$50,000 and 15 acres of land for its military academy. (St. John’s Military 
Academy. ) 

—tThe Southwest Kansas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church met at Winfield. 

Mar. 11.—The State Architect’s plans for the main building of the Capitol 
were adopted. 

Mar. 13.—Nine denominational colleges were operating in Kansas. 

—Lack of funds caused cancellation of the April term of the U. S. District 
Court at Topeka. 

—Leavenworth had five flour mills, four elevators, a brass foundry, a flax- 
seed oil mill, a glucose works, a bridge and iron works, and factories making 
stoves, brooms, boots and shoes, clothing, cigars and tobacco, paper boxes, 
candy, barrels, crackers, cement, fruit evaporators, fire brick, furniture and 
patent medicine. 

Mar. 14.—The machine shops of the St. Louis, Fort Scott and Wichita 
railroad were located at Fort Scott. 

Mar. 15.—Clarence H. Venner, Boston broker, lost his suit in the U. S. 
Circuit Court to restrain the Santa Fe from building. a line from Kansas City 
to Chicago and another known as the Indian Territory and Texas extension. 

—Thirty carloads of freight and emigrants arrived in Garden City from the 
East. 

—The Topeka City Railway and the Rapid Transit Co. began laying track 
on Jefferson street, both claiming the right of way. 

Mar. 16.—A $25,000 contract for building Cooper Memorial College 
at Sterling was let. Ground was broken for a new $34,000 waterworks. 

Mar. 17.—The Kansas Evangelical Assn. met at Jewell City. 

—tThe Kansas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church met at Junction City. 

Mar. 18.—The Anthony Republican reported that real estate sales from 
March 2 to 16 totaled $1,140,162. 

—Wichita donated $25,000 and 223 acres southwest of the city for the loca- 
tion of a Quaker college to be called John Bright University. An additional 
630 acres was purchased by the Friends Society. More than $100,000 was to 
be spent in erecting buildings. 

Mar. 19.—The Western Baseball League met at Leavenworth and admitted 
Kansas City. A schedule was arranged for the coming season. 
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—Governor Martin made the following appointments for the five new judi- 
cial districts: Frank Doster, Marion, 25th district; A. L. Redden, El Dorado, 
26th district; A. J. Abbott, Garden City, 27th district; S$. W. Leslie, Kingman, 
28th district; O. L. Miller, Kansas City, 29th district. 

Mar. 20.—Fort Scott had a sugar factory, planing mill, tobacco factery, four 
cigar factories, two flour mills, a railroad chair car factory, two furniture fac- 
tories, two hominy mills, three carriage and wagon factories, a woolen mill, 
three marble factories, a castor oil plant, three bedspring and mattress factories, 
three railroad machine shops, two potteries and a baking powder factory. 

Mar. 22.—Crawford county druggists decided not to take out applications 
for liquor permits, which required them to present petitions signed by 25 quali- 
fied voters and 25 reputable women, to advertise the time and the place of 
hearing for at least 30 days, and upon receiving the license to post a bond of 
$1,000 as surety for abiding by the prohibitory law. 

Mar. 24.—The Hamilton county-seat fight was believed ended when the 
new county-boundaries act went into effect. Kendall went into Kearney 
county and left Syracuse with no rival. 

—The Northwest Kansas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church met at 
Ellsworth. 

Mar. 26.—An artesian well and a vein of coal were discovered near Fort 
Scott. 

—tThe first engine on the Fort Scott and Wichita railroad arrived at Kiowa. 

—aAnthony was building an opera house and several business blocks. 

Mar. 27.—The Attorney General ruled that women could not vote for 
justices of the peace and constables who were township officers. 


Mar. 28.—The State Board of Silk Commissioners met at Topeka. Larned, Peabody, 
Hutchinson, Newton and McPherson all wanted the silk station. 


Mar. 29.—The Knights of Pythias held a state jubilee at Ottawa. 

Man. 31.—The Kansas League of Professional Baseball Players was organized at Emporia. 

Apri. 3.—The Chicago, Kansas and Nebraska (Rock Island) railroad 
opened the first passenger and Pullman service that eliminated changing cars 
en route from Topeka to Chicago. 

—Travel on the Santa Fe was nearly 50 percent heavier than a year ago. 
Trains ran in sections, sometimes three, west-bound. 

Apr. 4.—Leavenworth Negroes honored C. H. J. Taylor, assistant city at- 
torney of Kansas City and recently appointed minister and consul general to 
Liberia. He had practiced law in Leavenworth and Kansas City and had 
been admitted to practice before the U. S. Supreme Court. 

—Lillian Harman and E. C. Walker, the “free lovers” who had been in the 
Oskaloosa jail since September, 1886, were released when Moses Harman paid 
the costs. 

—The State Silk Commission decided to locate the silk station at Larned 
and voted to pay a bounty of 50 cents for the best cocoons raised by an indi- 
vidual or family. 

Apr. 5.—Municipal elections were held. A considerable number of women 
voted in most cities. Mrs. Dora Salter was elected mayor of Argonia, Sumner 
county. Two women were elected to the school board at Parsons. At Abilene, 
the women’s vote defeated all councilmen opposed to woman suffrage. Five 
women were elected to the city council in Syracuse. 
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Apr. 6.—St. John’s real estate transfers totaled over $100,000 in a week. 
Business houses and a $20,000 courthouse were under construction. 

—aAlfalfa was reported to be a profitable crop in western Kansas. It was 
excellent for cattle, horses and sheep. Three to four crops could be cut each 
season, and each crop yielded three to four tons per acre. 

Apr. 7.—The Ladies of the G. A. R. met at Topeka. 

Apr. 10.—Topeka’s baseball club, Goldsby’s Golden Giants, defeated the 
St. Louis Browns, 12 to 9, before 3,000 persons. 

—A prairie fire near Nicodemus, Graham county, caused nine deaths and 
large property damage. The fire was driven through Rooks and Phillips 
counties by a 40-mile wind. 

Apr. 11.—The Rock Island general offices were moved from Atchison to 
Topeka. 

Apr. 12.—Dickinson county voted a $100,000 bond issue to the Chicago, 
Kansas and Western and the Chicago, Omaha and Southwestern railroads. 

—A large flow of natural gas was struck at Fort Scott at a depth of 221 
feet. Pressure was 125 pounds to the inch. 

—Vol. I, No. 1, Hutchinson Daily Herald, Fletcher Meridith, proprietor. 

Apr. 13.—A streetcar line and a $50,000 hotel were under construction at 
Great Bend. 


—tThe Kansas State Music Teachers Assn. met at Topeka. 
—tThe Kansas Knights of Honor met at Ottawa. 


Apr. 14.—The location of the state silk station was changed from Larned 
to Peabody. 

Arr. 15.—Hays City voted bonds for a Santa Fe extension to Little River. 

Apr. 18.—Ground was broken for the Santa Fe depot southwest of Kansas 
City on 2,500 acres of ground purchased by the Santa Fe and Pullman com- 
panies. They planned to found a summer resort town there called Quivira. 


Apr. 19.—The Kansas State Sportsman’s Assn. began a three-day tournament at 
Atchison. 


Apr. 23.—The Supreme Court held that Wallace county was not legally 
organized. 

Arr. 26.—Remains of a wind wagon, “a combination flying machine and 
go-cart,” were reported by the Kansas City [Mo.] Times in an old house on 
State Line Road. Wind wagons were designed to replace “bull” trains on the 
prairies and had wheels, a deck and sails. John B. Wornall, Westport, steers- 
man on the trial run, described it as lively traveling. The project collapsed 
when a group of passengers, en route to a camp meeting, was “becalmed in a 
hollow.” Several wind wagons were reported to have crossed Kansas. 

—tThe Kansas State Dental Assn. met at Topeka. 

Arr. 28.—Natural gas was struck at Ottawa. 

Apr. 29.—Beloit offered 20 acres adjoining the city and $40,000 in cash 
to any church organization that would locate and build a college there. 

Apr. 30.—The Allen County Democrat, Iola, claimed that of the 38,000,000 
pounds of broomcorn raised in Kansas in 1886, nearly 6,000,000 were grown 
in Allen county. 

May 1.—John Walruff, Lawrence brewer, was sentenced to 30 days in jail 
and fined $100 in costs for violating the liquor law. 

May 2.—Vol. I, No. 1, Abilene Evening Reflector, Henry Litts, editor. 
—The Kansas Fair Assn. met at Topeka. 
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May 3.—Boston and Topeka capitalists bought 1,500 acres west of Topeka 
for $500,000. Plans were to build a summer resort with a hotel, a botanical 
garden, an observatory, and an artificial lake, connected with the city by a 
boulevard. The syndicate also purchased the franchise of the Circle Street 
Railway Co. 

—The Kansas State Medical Society met at Winfield. 


May 4.—The Kansas State Sunday School Assn. met at Wichita. 

May 5.—Chapman claimed the only county high school in the state, as only 
Dickinson county took advantage of the law passed by the 1886 legislature. 

—tThe Kansas State Homeopathic Medical Assn. met at Kansas City. 

May 6.—The editor of the Great Bend Tribune, looking over his exchanges, 
discovered that every town in Kansas would have “two or three railroads 
this year”; there were 150 “Queen Cities”; 600 towns would double in popu- 
lation; in 450 towns it was impossible to keep up with construction; 285 would 
become great distributing centers; 585 papers announced that their towns 
would soon be in the midst of the greatest boom ever known, and a!! towns 
reported heavy investments by Eastern capitalists. 

—aA second state forestry station was located near Dodge City on 160 
acres donated by citizens. 

May 10.—Sen. J. W. White, Lyons, was awarded $20,000 in a libel suit 
against W. E. Carr, editor of the Ellinwood Express. Carr sold his paper and 
left the state before the trial. 

—Vol. I, No. 1, Sterling Evening Bulletin, W. M. Lamb, Tom L. Powers and Clarence 
Prescott, publishers. 

—tThe Knights Templar grand commandery met at Salina. 

May 11.—The Agricultural Fair and Trotting Assn. was organized at 
Wichita. 

—The Kansas and Missouri Press Assn. met at Wichita. 

May 12.—The Social Science Club of Kansas and Western Missouri met at Kansas City. 

May 13.—Coal was discovered at Marysville at a depth of 231 feet. 

A. T. Soule, Rochester, N. Y., millionaire, bought an interest in the First 
National Bank of Dodge City. He offered $50,000 and a site to the Presby- 
terian church to locate a college near Dodge City. Soule also purchased the 
Dodge City waterworks. 

May 15.—Chief Wasiki, former leader of the Ponca Indians in Cowley 
county, was buried at Arkansas City with great ceremony. 

May 17.—The Knights of Pythias grand lodge met at Atchison. 

May 18.—The Boston-Topeka syndicate bought the Topeka City Railway 
for $250,000. Its investments in Topeka totaled nearly $1,000,000. 

—The Seventh Day Adventists’ encampment began at Topeka. 

May 19.—The president of the Walnut City Business Men’s Assn. claimed 
that an election call to vote for the Rush county seat was based on petitions 
containing names obtained by whisky and misrepresentation. He claimed that 
all papers in the case were stolen from the county clerk’s office. 

May 20.—In a speech at Abilene, Senator Ingalls, explaining his vote against 
the woman suffrage amendment, said that “women are women and their place 
is in the home.” 

May 21.—The Travelers’ Protective Assn. met at Topeka. 

May 23.—The St. Louis, Fort Scott and Wichita railroad, sold by order of 
the U. S. Circuit Court, was purchased by the Missouri Pacific. 
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May 24.—Natural gas, struck at Girard at a depth of 60 feet, was strong 
enough to furnish the city with light and fuel. 

May 27.—The River Brethren Church conference met at Ottawa. 

May 28.—The Swedish Baptist Church conference met at Lawrence. 

May 30.—A catfish weighing 79 pounds was caught in the Arkansas river 
near Sterling. 

June 1.—Real estate transfers in Topeka during the first five months of 
1887 totaled $7,641,867. For the same period in 1886 the total was $1,560,109. 

—tThe Attorney General was in Wichita to enforce the closing of saloons. 

—A contract for the completion of the Statehouse went to George H. Evans 
and Co., Topeka, for $422,055. 

—A Wichita employment agency was reported to have hired 500 men for 
30 days at $1.65 a day to vote for the county seat of an unspecified county. 

June 3.—Railway Age reported that Kansas laid the third largest amount of 
track in the country during the first five months of 1887: 262 miles. 

June 6.—The Kearney county census, required before the first election, was 
being taken. Lakin was reported to have employed 200 men at $1.65 a day 
to vote. Citizens of Chantilly threatened homesteaders with signs, “Vote for 
Chantilly for county seat or leave the county.” 

June 8.—The Kansas State Pharmaceutical Assn. met at Wichita. 

June 9.—Judge Brewer in the U. S. Circuit Court held that the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for Kansas had jurisdiction over the Cherokee Strip, reversing 
the decision of the Arkansas court. 

June 10.—St. John remained county seat of Stafford county. Stafford lacked 
56 names on its petition and withdrew. 

—The State Board of Charities announced that the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home 
at Atchison was completed. 

—Contracts were let for the $25,000 addition to the State Normal School, 
Emporia, and the erection of the $40,000 Sisters of St. Joseph College at 
Abilene. 

Jone 11.—The Missouri Valley Turner Society met at Topeka. 

June 14.—Salina complained that it had given $40,000 to the Missouri Pacific 
for a depot and that the company was spending only $7,000. 

—Oliver Edwards, Doniphan county, had 50,000 carp in his ponds. He 
started two years before with four male and eight female fish. 

—tThe first through train on the Santa Fe to Galveston passed through 
Wichita. 

June 15.—Fifteen thousand attended the laying of the cornerstone of the 
new courthouse at Columbus. 

—Chautauqua opened at Ottawa. Sam Jones and Gen. William H. Gibson 
were speakers. A chorus of 300 voices sang. Five hundred tents were provided 
for guests. 

June 16.—The Winfield Chautauqua attendance was estimated at 20,000. 

—tThe State Board of Health met at Topeka. 

June 17.—The Governor ordered Statehouse flags displayed, apropos of an 
announcement that captured Confederate flags were to remain in Washington. 

—Stanton county was organized with Johnson City as temporary county 
seat. Frank Woodruff, Charles A. Soper and A. H. Fisher were appointed 
commissioners; Will H. Quick, clerk. 
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June 18.—The Rock Island finished laying track to Peabody. 

—The Kiowa extension of the Santa Fe was 105 miles southwest of Kiowa. 
The Santa Fe was also pushing a line west from Great Bend to Denver. It 
had reached Dighton. 

June 21.—Leavenworth county claimed the country’s largest apple orchard: 
437 acres with 50,000 trees. 

—A pleasure steamer, Belle of the Walnut, was launched at Arkansas City. 

—Business buildings at Leavenworth burned; loss was estimated at $200,- 
000. The seven-man fire department proved inadequate, and the Times criti- 
cized the mayor for devoting “too much time to protecting whisky sellers and 
organizing bogus booms, and too little to building a fire department.” 

—aA warrant was issued for the arrest of two judges and the clerk of the 
election in Kendall township, Hamilton county, charged with forging poll books 
in November, 1886. An armed mob released the prisoners. 

—Vol. I, No. 1, Kinsley Daily Mercury, W. S. Hebron, editor. 

JuNE 22.—Missouri Pacific track was laid into Fort Scott. 

—Ford county voted $181,000 in bonds to the Arkansas, Kansas and Colo- 
rado and the Dodge City, Montezuma and Trinidad railroads. 

—A creamery at Hiattville, Bourbon county, was sending a carload of butter 
and cheese to New York every week. 

June 24.—On Sunday in Olathe “it was impossible to buy a cigar or news- 
paper or hire a buggy.” 

—tThe Loyal Legion met at Fort Leavenworth. 

June 26.—Mathias Splitlog, “the wealthiest Indian in the United States,” was 
swindled out of $140,000 in land and money, according to the Wichita Eagle. 
“Mr. Splitlog isn’t worried, he still had $864,000.” 

June 27.—Fifteen thousand attended a natural gas celebration at Paola. 


June 28.—Two horse thieves and 21 stolen horses were captured by the 
Barber county sheriff. 

June 29.—Cimarron was elected temporary county seat of Gray county. 

Juty 1.—The State Auditor issued certificates payable in 1890 for Quantrill 
raid claims approved by the commission of 1875. 

—Daniel Webster Wilder, Hiawatha, replaced R. B. Morris, Atchison, as 
Superintendent of Insurance. 

—Haskell county was organized with Santa Fe as temporary county seat. 
James E. Marlow, Joseph Comes and C. H. Huntington were appointed com- 
missioners; Lowry G. Gilmore, clerk. 

—Lakin was chosen temporary county seat of Kearney county, winning from 
Chantilly by 140 votes. 

Jury 5.—Vol. I, No. 1, Pittsburg Daily Headlight, M. F. Sears, editor. 

Jury 6.—The State Veterinarian reported Texas fever among cattle in Wash- 
ington county. He charged that the owner had paid the Missouri Pacific a 
$5,000 bonus to transport them after rejection by an inspector. 

—William Dill, Leavenworth, was appointed Assistant Attorney General to 
help prosecute over a hundred liquor cases there. 

Juty 7.—Mitchell county voted $180,000 in bonds for the Strong City ex- 
tension of the Santa Fe. 

—tThe Oberlin and Garden City land offices reported great emigration into 
western Kansas, many coming from Nebraska. 
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Juty 8.—The Pittsburg gasworks was completed; the city was “brilliantl; 
illuminated.” 

Juty 9.—John N. Reynolds, an ex-minister, editor of the Atchison Times, was 
indicted by a federal grand jury on charges of using the mails to defraud. 

Juty 11.—Teachers’ institutes began in 27 counties. 

Jury 12.—The Rock Island reached Hutchinson. 

—J. N. Allen, Phillips county, had 16 acres of timber claims averaging 7,000 
trees to the acre, including walnut, ash, boxelder, mulberry, hackberry, syca- 
more and catalpa. 

—The Newton Daily Republican, commenting on the streetcars, said: “New- 
ton has the best-trained streetcar mules in the country. When they are near a 
siding where the cars are to pass they let out a long strain of melodious sound, 
and when they reach the end of the line they add a cadenza that ends in a 
dimenuendo. Thus it is that our people know when the streetcars are coming.” 

—tThe Kansas Millers Assn. met at Newton. 

Juty 13.—Men employed by the Barber Asphalt Co. at Topeka struck for 
wages of $1.75 a day, an increase of 25 cents. 

Juty 16—Garfield county was organized with Ravanna as temporary 
county seat. George Goff, John Bull and J. E. Dixon were appointed commis- 
sioners; Clarence Van Patten, clerk. 

Jury 18.—The Kansas League of American Wheelmen met at Paola. 

Juty 19.—The Silk Culture Committee, meeting at Topeka, was told that 
the silk station at Peabody was receiving cocoons from every section of the 
state. Companies from Dallas, New York, Kansas City, Boston and St. Louis 
had requested displays. 

—The Kansas Chautauqua began at Topeka. 

Jury 20.—Gray county was organized with Cimarron as temporary county 
seat. J. Q. Shoup, E. S. McClellan and Frank V. Hull were appointed com- 
missioners; G. C. Pratt, clerk. 

—The Topeka Rapid Transit Street Railway Co. used its first steam motor. 
The company had 12 miles of track in use. The Topeka City Railway Co. 
had ten miles of track. The West Side Circle Railway Co. was building in the 
western suburbs. 

Juty 21.—The Missouri and Kansas Telephone Co. enlarged its Topeka 
facilities to care for 600 subscribers. 

Juty 23.—An election was held in Rush county to vote on removal of the 
county seat from Walnut City to La Crosse. A temporary injunction was issued 
preventing a canvass on grounds of fraudulent petition. 

Juty 27.—The Livestock Sanitary Commission brought suit against the 
Missouri Pacific for illegally shipping cattle with Texas fever to Washington 
county. Circulars were sent to all railroads calling attention to state laws. 

Jury 28.—Kansas Negroes held an industrial convention at Hutchinson. It 
was stated that Negroes in southwest Kansas owned 767,000 acres of land 
valued at $1,225,000 and town property valued at $965,000. 

Juty 31.—Around the World on a Bicycle, by Thomas J. Stevens, Kansan, 
was published by Scribner’s. 

Aucust 1.—Nicodemus celebrated Emancipation day. Several fights, re- 
sulting in two deaths, took place. 
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Auc. 2.—An “album” was sent to President Cleveland asking him to stop in 
Topeka on his Western tour. 

—Two-thirds of the voters in Harper county petitioned for an election 
to move the county seat from Anthony to Harper. The courthouse at Anthony 
was under guard. 

—The Rock Island laid track at Wellington. It had contracted to deliver 
30,000 head of cattle to Chicago from Caldwell by September 1. 

Auc. 3.—Shalor W. Eldridge, owner of the Eldridge House at Lawrence, 
which was destroyed by Quantrill, presented a claim of $60,000 to the State 
Auditor. 

Auc. 4.—Millbrook, Hill City and Plainville were damaged by a “straight 
wind.” 

—Vol. I, No. 1, Hugoton Hermes, Charles M. Davis, publisher. 

Auc. 5.—Pittsburg druggists were sued by the Law and Order Society for 
selling soda water on Sunday. 

Auc. 7.—Leavenworth citizens, by a “nickel subscription,” paid the $100 
fine of Bill Bond, who horsewhipped D. R. Anthony, editor of the Leavenworth 
Times. 

Auc. 8.—Normal institutes opened four-week terms in 37 counties. 

Auc. 9.—An anti-saloon Republican campaign opened at Topeka with many 
prominent sponsors. 

—The Union Labor party state convention met at Topeka. 

Auc. 11.—The Church of the Brethren College was located at McPherson. 

Auc. 16.—The Syracuse town council was composed of women. 

—Texas fever was reported under control. One man, who had illegall) 
shipped in infected cattle, was fined $200. 

—The Knights of Labor state assembly met at Topeka. 

Auc. 17.—The Santa Fe issued new freight rates of five cents per hundre«| 
pounds, a reduction of four cents, on wheat and other grains. 

Auc. 18.—Wamego and Topeka were connected by telephone. 

—Citizens of Kendall who went to Syracuse for a Republican meeting were 
beaten and run out of town. 

—Highest wages paid to laborers in Topeka was $1.75 a day. 

Auc. 20.—Hailstones ten inches around caused $5,000 damage at Atchison. 

—Osbome raised $250 for Millbrook storm sufferers. 

Auc. 23.—The quarantine of September, 1886, against cattle from Illinois, 
was lifted. 

—The Great Western Stove Foundry and Machine Works at Leavenworth 
employed 400 men. 


Auc. 29.-—The Central Protective Assn. of Kansas and Missouri was organ- 
ized at Kansas City, Mo., for protection against horse thieves. 

—Russell Springs received 542 votes for temporary county seat of Logan 
county, Logansport 273. 

—Dr. A. G. Abdelal, a state pension examiner, was suspended, charged with 
extorting money from applicants. 

Avuc. 31.—John Ritchie, member of the Leavenworth and Wyandotte con- 
stitutional conventions, died at Topeka. He helped found Washburn College 


and donated the land for the school. 
—The West German Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church met at Enterprise 
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SEPTEMBER 1.—“In politics the virtues of women would do more harm than 
their vices,” wrote Senator Ingalls in an anti-suffrage article, “The Sixteenth 
Amendment,” which appeared in Forum. 

Sept. 2.—The Free Methodist Church conference met at Topeka. 

Serr. 3.—The Western National Fair Assn. met at Lawrence. 

Sept. 6.—Clarence H. Venner, Boston, filed suit to restrain the Santa Fe 
from issuing $10,000,000 in new stock. He claimed the issue was illegal. 
Judge Brewer failed to grant an injunction. 

—First classes were held at Garfield University, Wichita. 

Sept. 7.—A salt vein struck at Ellsworth at a depth of 730 feet was 155 
feet thick. 

Sept. 8.—An injunction against the organization of Grant county charged 
the census taker with fraud, drunkenness, conspiracy and favoritism. 

Sept. 9.—Labette was the leading castor bean county with 8,946 acres. 

—tThe Universalist Church conference met at Hutchinson. 

Sept. 10.—Fifty-six cars of cattle were shipped from Caldwell to Chicago 
over the Rock Island, the first shipment on the line. Cars were elaborately 
decorated. The train ran in three sections; the last carried a Pullman car 
for cattlemen and a brass band. 

Sept. 13.—The Methodist Episcopal Church camp meeting opened at Topeka. 

Sept. 16.—At Fort Scott and Leavenworth Negro children were refused 
admittance to schools reserved for whites. 

Sept. 17.—Logan county was organized with Russell Springs as temporary 
county seat. J. W. Kerns, N. C. Phinney and R. P. McKnight were appointed 
commissioners; Joseph W. Jones, clerk. 

—Buildings under construction at Salina included the four-story brick Na- 
tional Hotel; the $50,000 Episcopal military school; a $25,000 lodge building; 
three ward schools, $10,000 each; a Knights of Pythias building, $30,000; the 
Tribune building, $25,000; the Huntington Opera House, $30,000. 

Serr. 18.—The Carey Hotel, Wichita, was completed at a cost of $120,000. 

Sept. 20.—A day’s run at the Parkinson Sugar Works, Fort Scott, yielded 
23,000 pounds of sugar from 200 tons of cane. 

—A window-glass factory at Fort Scott, said to be the first west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, was ready to begin operation. 

Sept. 22.—Leavenworth celebrated the 17th anniversary of the Riverside 
coal discovery with a trades parade; 350 decorated floats took part. 

—J. A. Stewart, Wichita drugstore clerk, pleaded guilty to 208 counts of 
violating the liquor law and was sentenced to 17 years in jail and fined $20,000 
plus costs. 

Sept. 26.—Grading began on the Garden City Nickel Plate railroad, which 
would connect Finney county with the Denver, Memphis and Atlantic railroad 
in Lane and Ness county. 

Sept. 27.—A 300-foot vein of salt was discovered in South Hutchinson by 
Ben Blanchard, who was disappointed in his efforts to find gas, oil or coal. 


—Johnson City was voted permanent county seat of Stanton county. 
—The Women’s Christian Temperance Union met at Salina. 
—tThe Christian Church convention met at Hutchinson. 
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Sept. 30.—A sunflower badge worn by Kansas delegates at the G. A. R. 
convention at St. Louis attracted attention. The Newton Daily Republican be- 
lieved they would attach the name of “Sunflower State” to Kansas. 


Ocroser 4.—A suit began in the Supreme Court to test the constitutionality 
of the metropolitan police law. It was claimed the law was unconstitutional 
because it suspended general laws. 

—tThe Independent Order of Good Templars met at Topeka. 

—The Improved Order of Red Men met at Girard. 

Ocr. 5.—The glassworks at Paola turned out “the first bottles made west 
of the Mississippi river.” 

—The Adjutant General disbanded National Guard companies at Columbus, 
Fert Scott, Robinson, Seneca, Jewell City and Smith Center. 

—The Western Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South met at 
Council Grove. 

—The Union Veterans Union met at Topeka. 

Oct. 6.—The Arkansas Valley Editorial Assn. met at Hutchinson. 

—tThe Presbyterian Synod of Kansas met at Wichita. 

Ocr. 10.—Boom times at Wichita were indicated by a list of factories, capital 
and employees: 





Factory Capital Employees 
Burton Car Works $1,000,000 2,000 
Watch factory 250,000 400 
Packing house . ; 7 50,000 400 
Ten brickyards . a ee eos 750,000 350 
Two iron works ........... Gintoannnae : 75,000 100 
Two sash and door factories ; 70,000 80 
Spice mills , as 10,000 20 
Soap factory ..... : re Maine 25,000 15 
Vinegar works ...... ; ile tease ate pares 10,000 15 
Two carriage factories aa . FE ane te 20,000 50 
Terra cotta works ... esate aeaetialen te ieee 20,000 50 
Ice factory ... 60,000 85 
Illinois Washer Co. ...... , , gaara : 15,000 25 
Two artificial stone works ‘ ; 25,000 50 
Archer Electrical Manufacturing Co. IE on A : 60,000 15 
Stair factory .... RS Re ag te , 8,000 10 
Boot and shoe factery : Resreulialie . 100,000 150 
Goldback Leather Co. ; ; bait 135,000 200 
Picket factory ; cure aes : 20,000 100 
Miscellaneous 29,000 57 

Totals : $2,727,000 4,122 


—tThe Kansas Society of Friends met at Lawrence. 


) Oct. 11.—A contract was let for construction of 30 miles of irrigation ditches 
in Finney and Kearney counties. 

—The I. O. O. F. grand lodge met at Wichita. 

—tThe Kansas Ministers Union met at Salina. 

—The Kansas Baptist convention met at Salina. 

Oct. 12.—The Washington county courthouse was completed and paid for. 
| —The case of H. H. Cook, editor of the Ottawa Journal, who had sued A. T. 
Sharpe of the Ottawa Republican for $10,000, was dismissed. Sharpe had called 
Cook a watermelon thief. 

—Santa Fe was chosen permanent county seat of Haskell county. 
—tThe African Methodist Episcopal Church conference met at Omaha, Neb. 
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Ocr. 14.—John N. Reynolds, editor of the Atchison Times, was sentenced to 
18 months in the penitentiary and fined $200 for using the mails to defraud. 

—The Kansas Equal Suffrage Assn. met at Newton. 

Ocr. 16.—It was estimated that more than 25,000 women voted in the 
municipal elections in April under the new law. 

Ocr. 17.—The American Coursing Club races began at Great Bend. 

Ocr. 18.—Wichita University was opened under the direction of the Synod 
of the Interior of the Reformed Church. (This is not the Wichita University 
which was established in 1926 when the people of Wichita voted to take over 
Fairmount College. ) 

—tThe Kansas Turner Society met at Topeka. Member towns had withdrawn from 
the Missouri Valley Turners. 

Ocr. 19.—Governor Martin commuted the sentence of J. A. Stewart, Wichita 
drugstore clerk, from 17 years to six months and cut the fine from $20,000 to 
$600. 

Ocr. 20.—-The General Assn. of Congregational Ministers and Churches of Kansas met 
at Wichita. 

Oct. 23.—The Santa Fe reached Salina. 

—Dodge City made plans for a $100,000 sugar factory. 

Ocr. 24.—More than 30 carloads of cotton had been raised near Iola. 

—The Y. M. C. A. building at Marion, the first in Kansas, was completed at 
a cost of $15,000. 

Oct. 25.—The Missouri Pacific purchased 100 acres near Winfield for a 
shops location. 

—The Kansas Evangelical Lutheran Synod met at Abilene. 

Ocr. 26.—Five Englishmen were arrested in Paris for forging securities of 
the Southwestern Kansas Railroad Co. 


—The Kansas Anti-Horse Thief Assn. met at Anthony. 
—tThe Kansas Academy of Science met at Topeka. 


Oct. 27.—The Young Men’s Christian Assn. of Kansas met at Wichita. 

Oct. 29.—Vol. I, No. 1, Horton Daily Headlight, Brundidge and Bear, publishers. 

Ocr. 31.—The Atchison Library Assn. received a $10,000 donation from 
J. P. Pomeroy. 

—An artesian well near Meade Center spouted water nearly 40 feet high. 

—“Buffalo Bill” Cody offered $1,000 a head for buffalo owned by C. J 
Jones, Garden City. He wanted the animals for his wild west show. 

—In the Gray county-seat election Cimarron defeated Ingalls, 754 to 711. 

NoveMBER 1.—Cooper Memorial College, Sterling, was opened under the 
direction of the United Presbyterian Synod. 

—The first train passed over the “dummy” railroad line between Kansas 
City and Leavenworth. Fare was 74 cents one way, $1 a round trip. 

Nov. 2.—A trial of a new electric switch signal by the Santa Fe proved 
successful. It was invented by McClure and Wright of Junction City and 
was expected to lessen the danger of open switches. 

—The Topeka Sorghum Sugar Manufacturing Co. was organized with a 
capital stock of $150,000. 

Nov. 3.—Edward C. Weilup, Galena, was appointed U. S. consul at Sonne- 
berg, Germany, succeeding Oscar Bischoff, Topeka, who resigned. 
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Nov. 4.—The Wichita Eagle issued the first number on its web-perfecting 
press, the first in Kansas. It had a capacity of 1,600 pages per minute. 

—Governor Martin lifted the quarantine on cattle from Cook county, IIl. 

—The Young Women’s Christian Assn. of Kansas met at Lawrence. 

Nov. 5.—A grand jury at Marion investigated charges of corruption made 
against members of the silk commission by the dismissed superintendent, I. 
Horner. 

—The Supreme Court affirmed the decision of the district court which 
perpetually enjoined the canvass of the 1885 Pratt county-seat election, won by 
Iuka. Saratoga, the rival town, wanted another election. 

Nov. 7.—The Supreme Court ordered Gray county commissioners to canvass 
returns of the election of October 31. 

Nov. 8.—Dr. A. G. Abdelal, recently suspended from the State Board of 
Pension Examiners, was reinstated when charges against him were dismissed by 
a federal grand jury at Leavenworth. 

—cCounty elections resulted generally in victory for the Republican tickets. 
J. W. Robison was elected to fill the vacancy in the 23rd senatorial district. In 
Seward county the Fargo Springs ticket won over Springfield in a test of 
county-seat sentiment. In Harper county a similar contest resulted in victory 
for Harper over Anthony. Both Eminence and Ravanna claimed a majority 
in Garfield county. 

Nov. 12.—Cimarron received a majority of votes in the Gray county-seat 
vote on October 31. 

Nov. 13.—Haysville, 12 miles south of Wichita, was destroyed by fire. 

—N. S. Goss, state ornithologist, left for Lower California and Mexico in 
search of additional specimens for the state collection. 

Nov. 15.—Lee Mosier, convicted of the murder of Hugh B. Lawler, was 
executed at Wichita. It was the first legal hanging in Kansas since 1870. 

—The Supreme Court issued a writ of mandamus in behalf of Robert Craw- 
ford, Negro resident of Fort Scott, to compel admittance of his son in school. 

—The Attorney General ordered the clerk of the district court in Garfield 
county to move his office from Ravanna to Eminence. 

Nov. 16.—Members of the election board of Union township, Rush county, 
were arrested for falsifying returns. 

—J. E. Rule, Sherman county, claimed he had been elected county treasurer 
but was refused recognition by the commissioners. He filed a petition in the 
Supreme Court asking that the rival treasurer, J. H. Tait, be compelled to turn 
over the office. He also asked $5,000 damages. 

Nov. 18.—Wano and Bird City both claimed victory in the Cheyenne 
county-seat election. Bird City took possession of the courthouse; Wano men 
gathered arms and threatened to drive them out. 

Nov. 19.—The Rock Island reached Clay Center. 

—The unusual number of jurymen used in the Wyandotte county district 
court in the train-wrecking case, during the railroad strike, had exhausted the 
list of 900 jurors, with two terms remaining before another list could be 
prepared. 

Nov. 21.—A reception was held at Topeka for Arthur O’Connor and Sir 
Henry Gratten Esmonde, Irish members of Parliament. 
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Nov. 22.—The Kansas State Historical Society received from John Brown, 
Jr., a medal presented to his mother by France in 1874 in commemoration of 
the services of John Brown, the Abolitionist. The medal is solid gold, 2% 
inches in diameter, with a portrait of Brown in relief on one side and a suitable 
inscription on the other. Victor Hugo was among those who signed the presen- 
tation letter. 

—Kansas had 28 colleges in operation. 

—Mary E. Merrill became the first woman to practice law in Sedgwick 
county. 

—The Sherman county-seat election was won by Goodland. “Money carried 
the day,” declared the Sherman County Democrat, of Eustis. 

Nov. 24.—Thomas Nast, “king of caricaturists,” lectured at Crawford's 
Opera House, Topeka. 

—tThe Kansas State Volunteer Firemen’s Assn. was organized at Abilene. 

Nov. 25.—Quo warranto proceedings were brought in the Supreme Court 
in Garfield county offices disputes. 

Nov. 28.—The number of post offices established in Kansas since December 
1, 1886, was 217. Name changes included: Altory, Decatur county, to Kanona; 
Amold, Labette, to Angola; Baldwin City, Douglas, to Baldwin; Bates, Pratt, 
to Isabel, Barber; Big Timber, Riley, to Cleburne; Bittertown, Lyon, to Olpe; 
Bonasa, Wichita, to Leoti; Boone, Sumner, to Hukle, Sedgwick; Bluestem, 
Russell, to Lucas; Bluff Creek, Harper, to Bluff; Bluffville, Ellsworth, to 
Geneseo; Braman Hill, Wyandotte, to Summunduwot; Brown’s Grove, Pawnee, 
to Burdette; Buena Vista, Barton, to Hoisington; Bureau, Logan, to McAllister; 
Candish, Ness, to Nonchalanta; Christian, McPherson, to Moundridge; Corbitt, 
Ford, to Bucklin; Cuyler, Garfield, to Eminence; Damorris, Morris, to Dwight; 
Dowell, Kiowa, to Wellsford; Dresden, Kingman, to Olcutt, Reno; Durham Park, 
Marion, to Durham; Easdale, Ellis, to Pfiefer; Eli, Cowley, to Hooser; Elgin, 
Chautauqua, to New Elgin; Everett, Woodson, to Vernon; Far West, Morris, to 
Latimer; Front, Allen, to Bayard; Gopher, Logan, to Winona; Greystone, 
Wilson, to Sidell; Hart’s Mill, Chautauqua, to Hewins; Irene, Pratt, to Cairo; 
Jurett, Wilson, to Buxton; Kalamazoo, Sedgwick, to Anness; Kansas Center, 
Rice, to Frederic; Keimfield, Rush, to McCracken; King City, McPherson, to 
Elyria; LaMont’s Hill, Osage, to Vassar; Larimore, Franklin, to Imes; Leland, 
Kingman, to Spivey; Leslie, Reno, to Medora; Matanzas, Chautauqua, to New- 
port; Mule Creek, Ellsworth, to Crawford, Rice; Nasby, Saline, to Trenton; 
New Kiowa, Barber, to Kiowa; Nilesville, Ottawa, to Niles; Nyack, Crawford, 
to Midway; Pike, Wabaunsee, to Willard, Shawnee; Purcell, Sumner, to Anson; 
Radical City, Montgomery, to Ritchie; Rattlesnake, Stafford, to Hudson; 
Sherwin City, Cherokee, to Sherwin Junction, Pratt; Silverton, Pratt, to Preston; 
Sorghum, Rice, to Bushton; Surprise, Grant, to Tilden; Veteran, Stanton, to 
Johnson; Weaver, Osage, to Rosemont; Worth, Butler, to Elbing; Zenith, Reno, 
to Sylvia. 

Nov. 30.—The Livestock Sanitary Commission met to adjust claims arising 
under the Texas fever quarantines. Nearly 1,200 cattle were under restriction 
in Washington, Sumner and Crawford counties. In Washington, 964 had been 
in possession of the sheriff since April 4. Shippers had violated the new cattle- 
inspection law. 

—tThe Protestant Episcopal Church, Diocese of Kansas, met at Topeka. The diocese 
was divided into four convocations: northeast, northwest, southeast and southwest. 
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DeceMBER 1.—Quarantined cattle in Washington county were ordered sold 
unless owners paid costs, 

—Poems of the Plains, by Thomas Brewer Peacock, Topeka, was published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. The Philadelphia Times said Peacock was 
regarded by the Saturday Review, London, as the great American poet. 

Dec. 2.—One divorce for every 15 marriages was the average in Kansas, 
according to a survey made by the Department of Interior. 

—Western Kansas was suffering from a fuel famine. It was claimed that 
the Santa Fe had refused to move coal from the mines. Six cars of coal, en 
route to Garden City, were switched off at Syracuse by citizens. Crowds 
threatened to burn railroad property and rob the engines of coal. 

—Comanche county young folks resorted to peanut picking as a recreation 
in place of cornhusking bees. 

Dec. 5.—The U. S. Supreme Court, in the liquor cases involving Ziebold 
and Hagelin, Atchison brewers, upheld the state’s right to take over private 
property without due process of law. 

Dec. 7.—The State Sanitary Board met at Topeka. Discussed were com- 
municable diseases, water and ice supply, food adulteration, and sanitary con- 
ditions of schoolhouses and grounds. 

Dec. 8.—I. Horner, former superintendent of the State Silk Station at 
Peabody, died in poverty at Kansas City, Mo. Horner had advocated silk as 
a suitable industry for Kansas and devoted his time and money to the project. 

—In the Grant county dispute, Cincinnati alleged fraud in the census and 
brought suit in the Supreme Court to prevent organization of the county with 
Ulysses as county seat. 

Dec. 10.—Judge Brewer in the U. S. Circuit Court held that the Walruff 
brewery at Lawrence was a common nuisance and directed the U. S. marshal 
to close it. John and August Walruff were enjoined from using the brewery 
to manufacture intoxicating liquor. 

—After nine years of fighting, the Rush county seat, by Supreme Court 
decision, was moved from La Crosse, where it had been for eight years, to 
Walnut City. 

Dec. 13.—The Kansas State Horticultural Society met at Marion. 

Dec. 14.—Gold badges were presented to members of the Topeka baseball 
club, champions of the Western League. 

Dec. 15.—The Kansas State Veterinary Medical Assn. met at Topeka. 

—tThe Kansas Shorthorn Breeders Assn. met at Topeka. 

Dec. 17.—The Walruff brewery at Lawrence was razed and the machinery 
shipped to Kansas City. Walruff’s fight against prohibition had cost him an 
estimated $25,000. 

Dec. 21.—The Paola branch of the Missouri Pacific was completed, con- 
necting Kansas City and Pueblo, Colo. 

Dec. 22.—Russell Springs won the Logan county-seat election. 

—George E. Harris, president of the Wichita city council, was arrested for 
selling liquor and indicted on 40 counts. 

—The Leoti Transcript said there were 852 newspaper editors in Kansas, 
and commented: “This is an appalling statement coming as it does upon the 
verge of what promises to be a severe winter.” 
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Dec. 23.—Much of the Holton business district was destroyed by fire. 
Loss was estimated at more than $90,000. 

—Kansas City used the installment plan in paying for public works. Im- 
provements were encouraged by issuing tax bills through a term of years. 

Dec. 24.—The State Silk Station at Peabody suspended operation until 
spring. The supply of cocoons was exhausted. 

Dec. 25.—Clark county asked for aid for new settlers made destitute by the 
drouth. A committee was appointed to handle contributions. 

Dec. 26.—The Kansas Academy of Language and Literature met at Topeka. 

Dec. 27.—The Topeka Daily Capital employed a resident correspondent 
in Washington, claimed to be the first from a Kansas daily. 

—The Kansas State Teachers Assn. met at Topeka. 

Dec. 28.—The Kansas Prohibition party held a convention at Topeka. 

Dec. 29.—The Kansas Midland railroad was completed to Wichita from 
Ellsworth. 

—The first passenger train on the Rock Island passed through Dodge City. 

Dec. 31.—Jonathan G. Long, the “mayor of Sumner,” Atchison county, died. 
He was the only remaining resident of the town, which was destroyed by a 
tornado and never rebuilt. Senator Ingalls’ essay, “Catfish Aristocracy,” pub- 
lished in the Kansas Magazine in 1872, was about Long, who stood six feet, 





seven inches and weighed 115 pounds. Long served in the Mexican and Civil 


Wars. 


—The W. C. T. U. established a girls’ industrial school at Beloit. The town 


gave 40 acres and $10,000. 


—Seven Lane county farmers, indicted by a federal grand jury, were brought 
to Topeka. They were accused of intimidating and injuring another farmer 
while trying to scare him off his homestead so they could jump his claim. 


THE YEAR IN BRIEF 


AGRICULTURE: Crops as a whole suffered severely from the drouth and farmers in- 


curred serious losses. The value of sorghum was greatly increased, however. 


Crop statistics for 1887: 


Crop Acres Bushels Value 
Winter wheat 1,298,619 8,616,244 $5,352,562.75 
Spring wheat 75,296 662,257 406,886.85 
Corn ; 6,530,392 75,791,454 26,836,422.70 
Rye 153,472 1,926,335 820,108.20 
Barley ; 20,727 414,540 165,816.00 
Oats 1,577,076 46,727,418 12,232,243.62 
Buckwheat ne 4,229 63,435 47,576.25 
Irish potatoes ; 114,728 9,178,240 6,883,680.00 
Sweet potatoes 5,016 501,600 419,745.00 
Sorghum: syrup aaa 27,311 2,731,100 1,103,345.00 
Sorghum: forage ‘ ; 69,121 691,210.00 
Castor beans wean 43,342 405,488 364,939.20 
Cotton .. ; mime at ; 1,639 409,750+ 32,780.00 
Flax ‘ 142,577 1,400,741 1,190,629.85 
Hemp cats 827 228,900} 11,445.00 
Tobacco 740 440,000+ 44,400.00 
Broomcorn ; 70,111 42,066,600} 1,472,331.00 
Millet and Hungarian 508,441 1,016,882t 4,764,901.00 
Tame grasses 747,061 410,894 2,460,774.00 

® gallons 
$+ pounds 


t tons 
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Livestock statistics: 


Animals Number Value 
Horses 648,037 $58,323,330 
Mules and Asses 89,957 8,995,700 
Milk cows 692,858 13,857,160 
Other cattle 1,568,628 $1,372,560 
Sheep 538,767 1,077,534 
Swine ; 1,847,394 12,931,758 

Other farm products: 

Product Amount Value 
Butter 27,610,010 Ibs. $4,323,403.84 
Cheese 496,604 Ibs. 59,592.48 
Milk ’ 447,381.00 
Poultry and eggs sold 1,757,508.00 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS: The biennial report of the board of trustees of State 
Charitable Institutions gave the following statistics for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887: 


Institution Enrollment 
State Insane Asylum, Topeka 569 
State Insane Asylum, Osawatomie 478 
State Reform School for Boys, Topeka 145 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, Olathe 209 
Institution for the Blind, Wyandotte 84 
Asylum for Idiotic and Imbecile Youth, Winfield 66 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, Atchison 91° 


+ * December 30 


CHARTERS: Banks, building and loan, trust companies, 309; boards of trade, fairs, mer- 
chant and civic associations, 76; cemetery and funeral associations, 78; churches and 
affiliated organizations, 259; coal, oil and mining companies, 130; creameries and dairy 
organizations, 19; gas, light, water and power companies, 82; grain, milling and elevator 
companies, 22; hotels, 20; insurance companies, 13; livestock and poultry, produce com- 
panies, 34; lodges, clubs, guilds and benevolent societies, 123; printing and publishing com- 
panies, 34; railroads, 123; real estate, town and immigration companics, 557; schools and 
colleges, 34; stage lines and freighting companies, 3; street railways, 60; telegraph and 
telephone companies, 11; miscellaneous, 203. Total number of charters for the year, 2,190. 

EDUCATION: The number of organized school districts had increased to 8,330 with 
7,841 school buildings and 10,450 teachers. Of 526,734 persons between the ages of 5 and 
21, 391,554 were enrolled as students. The total amount expended during the year for 
school purposes was $4,064,945.49. The average salary of men teachers was $39.28 per 
month; women teachers, $32.50 per month. Average length of the school term was 22.8 
weeks. 

Fifty-one students were graduated from the University of Kansas in June, 1887. The 
enrollment for the fall term was 483, including 53 out-of-state students. Kansas State 
Agricultural College had a fall enrollment of 472, with 35 students from other states. The 
State Normal School, Emporia, reported an enrollment of 875 for the fall semester. Private 
schools and enrollments included Highland University, 91; Ottawa University, 215; Baker 
University, 386, and Bethany College, 340. 

FINANCES: At the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1887, the state treasurer reported 
a balance of $431,377.90. The state auditor’s report showed receipts of $3,210,238.20 from 
all sources, and disbursements of $2,778,860.30. The aggregate value of all taxable lands 
was $152,200,666, and the aggregate value of city lots, $56,646,873. The valuation of per- 
sonal property as returned by the county clerks was $60,796,746. 
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GOVERNMENT: A list of state and federal officers, judges and members of the Legisla- 
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ture as taken from the biennial report of the Secretary of State: 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF KANSAS, 1887 














OFFIce Name Residence 
EE ee Oe John A. Martin. ...| Atchison 
Lieutenant Governor........ ON SS Girard 
Secretary of ae. eacueene envavnnsawese se eee ..| Wichita 
Auditor of State.. PE SE eee: T. McCarthy...... ...| Larned 
Treasurer of Gtate........ 2... escccees Mer. 6 UOC ee Wellington 
Superintendent of Public Instruction........ J. z Lawh ..eseee| Fort Scott 
Attorney General..................... iced 8. B. Bradford...... Carbondale 
State Printer......... i= C. C. Baker......... Topeka 
Secretary State Board of ‘Agriculture..... William Sims...... Topeka 
Secretary State Historical Society. ... . F. G. Adams Topeka 
Superintendent of Insurance......... ae D. W. Wilder... .. Hiawatha 
eR wens ewelag tees aewes H. J. Dennis Topeka 
Almerin Gillett. . Emporia 
Railroad Commissioners.................... James Humphrey. banedens Junction City 
A. R. Greene Cedarvale 
Secretary Board of Railroad Commissioners. . i Eureka 
Adjutant General.............. Topeka 
Governor's Private Secretary. . pacar Marysville 
Assistant Secretary of State. ds Topeka 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. . i Wyandotte 
Assistant Auditor of State............... Topeka 
Assistant Treasurer of State................ Topeka 














JUDICIARY DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF KANSAS 


JupcEes aND OrFricers oF Untrep States Court ror District oF KANsas 





























PosITI0oNn Name Residence 
Judge of Circuit Court............. ‘ David J. Brewer....... Leavenworth 
Judge of District Court................ C. G. Foster...... Topeka 
District Attorney............. W. C. Perry..... Fort Scott 
Assistant District Attorney... .. Eugene Hagan. . Topeka 
nited States Marshal................. W. C. Jones. . Tola 
Clerk of District Court are ane w+ Cc. Wilson. . Topeka 
Clerk of Circuit Court... .. : A. 8. Thomas. Topeka 
JupGEes AND OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME CouRT OF KANSAS 
Orrice Name Residence 
Chief Justice. ... EEF ee re Albert H. Horton....... Atchison 
Associate Justice............ a D. M. Valentine........ Topeka 
Manosinte Justice. ...... cc ccccccees W. A. Johnston... . Minneapolis 
F. Simpson..........| Topeka 
Commissioners of the Supreme Court. . J. B. Clogstom......... Eureka 
teers Beloit 
ee deca take aaaion . 2. are Topeka 


Reporter . hide ein eel 
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Jupces or THE Distraict Courts or Kansas 

















District Name Residence 
iid ntnnnedhkdathnnssseosen Robert Crozier... . Leavenworth 
Second H. M. Jackson... Atchison 
iti nécgktceettcususebsaineshdadannete John Guthrie..... Topeka 
Fourth A. W. Benson.. Ottawa 
eae Charles B. Graves. . Emporia 
| - O. French..... Fort Scott 
Seventh L. Stilwell... Osage Mission 
Eighth M. B. Nicholson. alii Council Grove 
ES ee L. Houk.. Hutchinson 
Tenth..... J. P. p te 7 Olathe 
Eleventh... . George Chandler. . . Oswego 
Twelfth....... Edward Hutchinson....| Marysville 
Thirteenth. . . E. 8. Torrance. Winfield 
Fourteenth........ 8. O. Hinds Lincoln 
Fifteenth... ERE Clark A. Smith Cawker City 
OS SS J. C. Strang Larned 
Seventeenth. ... Louis K. Prat Norton 
Eighteenth......... 1. Wichita 
Nineteenth. J. T. Herrick Wellington 
ec cn cacin daeveeen® Ansel R. Clark... . Sterling 
Twenty-first. 3 B. B. Spillman. . . Manhattan 
Twenty-second.... R. A. Bassett... .. Seneca 
Twenty-third... 8. J. Osborn Wakeeney 
Twenty-fourth... . ©, We ME wesene Medicine Lodge 
Twenty-fifth....... Frank Doster. .... Marion 
Twenty-sixth. . Redden. .... E! Dorado 
Twenty-seventh. . A. J. Abbott... Garden City 
ae - i We IS 6.6 wa: Kingman 
Twenty-ninth.............. O. L. Miller... .. Wyandotte 








SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 
































SENATORS 

NaME Post Office Name | Post Office 

John J. Ingalls........ Atchison Preston B. Plumb... | Emporia 
REPRESENTATIVES 
District Name | Post Office 

First. . N. Morrill. .... ; Hiawatha 
| NE ae eae 3 i i. . scseese Carlyle 
SERRE R ae R. W. Perkins... .. Oswego 
Re Thomas Ryan..... Topeka 
jr “. A. Anderson. , Manhattan 
RES eee E. J. Turner...... Hoxie 
ss TS ee » RR. Potes..... Newton 
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LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF KANSAS, 1887 


MEMBERS OF THE SENATE 
























































































Dist. NaME Post Office County 
1 Sol Miller..... . | Tee Doniphan 
2 A. J. Harwi.... Atchison... .. Atchison 
3 Matt Edmonds. McLouth. . Jefferson 
3 P. G. Lowe.... Leavenworth. ... Leavenworth 
4 W. J. Buchan. . Wyandotte. . Wyandotte 
5 R. W. Blue. ... Pleasanton. Linn 
5 W. M. Shean... Gardner... Johnson 
6 W. J. Bawden.. Fort Scott. Bourbon 
7 M. C. Kelley... Mulberry Grove... Crawford 
8 John N. Ritter. . . Columbus. . . Cherokee 
4 C. H. Kimball... Parsons. Labette 
10 L. U. Humphrey.... Independence Montgomery 
11 R. N. Allen. ... Chanute. . Neosho 
12 L. K. Kirk... Garnett. Anderson 
13 L. C. Wasson... . Ottawa.... Franklin 
14 T. L. Marshall. . . Osage City.... Osage 
15 G. J. Barker... Lawrence... Douglas 
16 Silas E. Sheldon. . Topeka.... Shawnee 
17 J. 8. Codding.... Louisville... . Pottawatomie 
18 W. W. Smith... Waterville. Marshall 
19 Goonae S. Green Manhattan. Riley 
20 a Kellogg. Emporia... Lyon 
21 i M. Hewins._ Cedarvale.. . Elk 
22 Frank S. Jennings... . Winfield. . Cowley 
23 A. L. Redden... . El Dorado. . Butler 
24 R. M. Crane. Marion..... Marion 
25 Conrad Kohler. . Enterprise. Dickinson 
26 F. P. Harkness. Clay Center. . Clay 
27 George H. Case... . Mankato Jewell 
28 R. M. Pickler... . Smith Center. . Smith 
29 I. D. Young.... Beloit. . . : Mitchell 
30 Ira E. Lloyd..... Ellsworth...... Ellsworth 
31 g B. Kelly ; McPherson. . McPherson 
32 M. Congdon. . Sedgwick. . Harvey 
33 Yoho Kelly om Goddard. ... Sedgwick 
34 W.d. Lingenfelter. ee Wellington... . Sumner 
35 J. W. Rus Ake Larned...... Pawnee 
36 i ccenctddsaaenee aa Lyons. . Rice 
37 E. J. Donnell..... Stockton... ; Rooks 
38 H. 8. Granger. . Phillipsburg Fay Phillips 
Orricers OF THE SENATE 
NAME Office Post Office County 
A. P. Riddle....... President. . , Minneapolis... .... Ottawa 
L. U. Humphrey.... President pro tem. Independence... .. Montgomery 
C. C. Baker... ... Secretary........... i . .debenee awnee 
Joel Moody ae Assistant Secretary . ..| Mound ata Saeed Linn 
C. O. McDowell. ... Sergeant-at-Arms.....| Columbus......... Cherokee 
F. M. Higgason... . Asst. Sergeant-at-Arms Belleville. . . Republic 
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Dist. NAME Post Office County 
1 B. A. Seaver. .... Highland. . Doniphan 
2 C. W. Benning. . Atchison... . Atchison 
3 Joseph Donahue. . Farmington... Atchison 
4 8S. S. Cooper... . Oskaloosa. . . Jefferson 
5 G. W. McCammon... . Valley Falls. ... Jefferson 
6 Ed. Carroll...... Leavenworth..... Leavenworth 
7 A. Hurd. . Leavenworth..... | Leavenworth 
& M. H. Berry. . eno..... | Leavenworth 
a Frank Gable. : Lansing. . Leavenworth 
10 Porter Sherman... . Wyandotte. . Wyandotte 
ll James F. Timmons. . Edwardsville. .. Wyandotte 
12 Nick Reitz. . Monticello. . . Johnson 
13 ey. a Lawrence..... | Douglas 
14 J. D. Bowersock. . Lawrence... | Douglas 
15 J. V. Pollinger... Ottawa.... | Franklin 
16 L. W. Hostetter. . Wellsville.... | Franklin 
17 W. H. Wilhoite... Paola. .. | Miami 
18 C. Lewis... ; Fontana... Miami 
19 Alfred Blaker.. .. Pleasanton... . Linn 
20 J. F. Sawhill. . . Welda.... | Anderson 
21 E. D. Lacey.... Morantown... Allen 
22 A. E. Currier... Hammond... . | Bourbon 
23 Wiley Bollinger... Mill Creek. ... | Bourbon 
24 A. N. Chadsey...... Cherokee. . Crawford 
25 E. H. Brown Girard. . Crawford 
26 R. P. McGregor Baxter Springs Cherokee 
27 H. B. Hubbard. Boston Mills... Cherokee 
28 F. R. Morton... Parsons Labette 
29 J. H. Morrison Oswego Labette 
30 R. 8. Lybarger. . Valeda Labette 
31 J. B. Ziegler. ... Independence Montgomery 
32 D. MeTaggart.... Liberty... . Montgomery 
33 J. W. Martin... Parsons. . . Labette 
34 Wm. Miller. Chanute..... Neosho 
35 C. J. Butin... Fredonia... . Wilson 
36 W. H. Slavens.... Yates Center. Woodson 
37 Frank Fockele.... LeRoy. Coffey 
38 G. W. Doty.. Burlingame. . Osage 
39 J. V. Admire... e City. Osage 
40 RR Oe North T opeka. . Shawnee 
41 George W. Veale...... Ns «5.5 e009: Shawnee 
42 J. B. MeAfee......... Topeka..... | Shawnee 
43 er cc icton aun kine neni GRE | Jackson 
44 a J. Elliot... Morrill... . | Brown 
45 by Ee Ececccccus Capioma. . | Nemaha 
46 ) L. Coleman... . Centralia. . | Nemaha 
47 W. 8. Glass. ..... Marysville... | Marshall 
48 T. F. Rhodes... Frankfort... .. Marshall 
49 J. W. Arnold. _ Louisville. ... Pottawatomie 
50 Thomas Beattie. . Wamego.... Pottawatomie 
51 Wm. Fryhofer. . Randolph Riley 
52 P. V. Trovinger. Junction City. . Davis 
53 Charles Taylor. . Eskridge..... Wabaunsee 
54 George Johnston. Plymouth... Lyon 
55 D. A. Hunter. . Emporia. ..... Lyon 
56 J. B. Clogston. . Eureka... . Greenwood 
57 Asa Thompson. Howard. tia 21k 
58 C. M. Turner... ae Chautauqua 
59 John A. Eaton... Winfield... ae Cowley 
60 Louis P. King Arkansas s City. “a Cowley 
61 John D. Maurer Picesveves Cowley 
62 D. W. Poe... OS er Butler 
63 CN El Dorado... Butler 
64 I os a a in waits a hoeeell Cottonwood Fallis.. Chase 
65 J. Sg a eid ee eae a ee Marion. . ; Marion 
66 J. Hudson Morse. Peabody. piaene Marion 
67 GS os a wine cet eames Wilsey. . Morris 
68 ER REE See SA re Poplar Hill. . Dickinson 
69 M. L. Potter. Plympton. Dickinson 
70 A. J. Banner. Clifton... .. Clay 
71 Chas. Williamson................. Washington. . Washington 
72 kts oo os oc ap hee naweawn Washington 
73 Gomer T. Davies. Republic 








John A. Jacobs. 
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Dist. NAME Post Office County ra 
ce 
75 | George W. Knapp.................-05 SR eee Cloud br 
76 eg ERE SE Se Ne Jamestown........ Cloud 1 
77 E. B. Crew...... RE SIE So RET Ottawa 
78 NS rer were Gypsum City...... Saline 
79 J. M, Simpson........-.. pct Sas Spring Valley...... McPherson tk 
80 cg cknhke cdcuqeeie ene McPherson........ McPherson tc 
81 T. J. Matlock. MOT ey Harvey 
82 Rodolph Ss a a SRE Sedgwick e" 
83 R. E. Lawrence..... .. eaeeeae Sedgwick w 
84 A. H. Carpenter. Valley Center...... Sedgwick 
85 C. N. Bottorff.... Wellington. ....... Sumner 
86 John A. Murray. . Wellington........ Sumner oO 
87 Levi — oeeex ss Sumner g: 
88 B.C. (RS PORE Harper : 
89 F. E. Giteti: ee ee Kingman 
90 T. A. McNeal Medicine Lodge. . . Barber - 
91 J. Bowman..... SPSS: Pratt 
92 Thomas T. Taylor Hutchinson........ Reno m 
93 E. J. Arnold... .. Nickerson. ........ Reno 2 
94 Frank Cox.......... Stafford City...... Stafford 
95 J. Roetzel Ellinwood. ....... Barton 
96 i My 4:0:0%.0:0:0 eae Rice tt 
97 iy les cece Elisworth.. Elisworth l 
98 J. B. Corbett. Bunker Hill.. Russell . 
99 _— o “SppeeEe Ds csresanses Lincoln A 
100 S. H. C “alderhead ee is nesacg hy dene Oe Mitchell c 
101 Z. T. Walrond.. ma ic an nc c0e Osborne 
102 D. C. Wilson. . ee iti dink 
103 = ESSER ewell.. Jewell 
104 W. M. Skinner....... Gaylord.. bonis apiece Smith 
105 § 4 Seer Logan. Phillips 
106 L. H. Leach Ae Stockton.......... ooks 
107 L D. Kirkman..... Walker Ellis 
108 John Hargrave...... D,.6¢ 000064 Rush 
109 Wm. C. Edwards... Larned Pawnee 
110 ie Ms ccecees See Edwards 
111 ee chan end tetnnte sea i ooo Stn Comanche 
112 PP MED. cv ceccccsscceseres« SR lark 
113 M. J. O’Meara........... Meade Center...... Meade 
114 W. H. Young........ Spearville......... Ford 
115 T. S. Haun.. (| Hodgeman 
116 J. P. Johnson... .. Challacombe.......| Ness 
117 “= Wakeeney..... Trego 
118 James Justus...... Millbrook.... Graham 
119 D. B. Kuney..... Norton.. Norton 
120 F. L. Henshaw...... Oberlin. Decatur 
121 M. A. Chambers.... Hoxie. Sheridan 
122 ie ite Is. oa00 Garden City. Finney 
123 G. W. Goodsoe ee Thomas 
124 eS Se Atwood... Rawlins 
125 J. T. Kirtland. . Hartland. . ...-| Hamilton 
Cc. . Townsley. . “|. eae Gove 
8. J. Gillis. ‘ Fargo Springs......| Seward 
John Pancoast. : | eae Stevens 
Wm. McK. Milligan PAE Greensburg........ Kiowa 
~ F. nny» ; Bird City..........] Cheyenne 
i Se Seott City......... Scott 
Sone _& ™~Sepeeeeneer: Eustis..... RE. Sherman 
John Shetterly. Wallace... Wallace 










Notrr.—Those in excess of 125 were admitted from counties organized subsequent to the 




















apportionment. 
OFFICERS OF THE HovusE 

NAME Office Post Office County 
A. W. Ganith....... Speaker......... McPherson. . McPherson 
J. B. Clogston..... Speaker pro tem. Eureka........ Greenw 
H. L. Millard... . Chief Clerk........ Sterling........ Rice 
Will T. Walker Assistant Clerk...... Wellington. . Sumner 
C. A. Norton... Sergeant-at-Arms... Beloit. . sles Mitchell 
John L. Waller Ass. Sergeant-at-Arms/| Leav enworth..... Leavenworth 
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INDUSTRY: Kansas had 801 industrial establishments with an invested capital of 

$29,016,760. Wages totaling $7,818,295 were paid to 15,856 employees. The cost of 

raw materials was $34,019,357, and the value of finished products was $51,061,791. Kansas 

—~ coal mines in 1887, employing 4,728 miners and 870 day laborers, produced 39,251,985 
bushels of coal. Osage and Cherokee counties were the largest producers with nearly 
10,000,000 bushels each. 

INSURANCE: The Superintendent of Insurance for the first time since the creation of 
the department tabulated life insurance business in the state. During the year policies 
totaling $12,801,843 were issued by 28 authorized companies, by far the greatest amount 
ever written in Kansas. The total for 17 years of business was $58,406,493. Fire insurance 
written in 1887 by 83 authorized companies amounted to $137,228,880. 

POPULATION: The total population of the state was 1,514,578, an increase of 107,840 
over 1886. Leavenworth reported the largest population, 35,227; Topeka had 34,199, a 

gain of over 9,000; Wichita, 33,999, an increase of 13,000, and Kansas City, 33,110. 
RAILROADS: The State Board of Railroad Assessors listed 87 companies, including 
main lines and branches, operating in the state. As of June 30, 1887, there were 6,549 
miles of main track, an increase of 1,845 miles during the year. The railroads hauled 
21,293,832.6 tons of freight. Total earnings from all sources was $75,717,049.44. 
WEATHER: The mean temperature for 1887 was 55.21 degrees. The highest tempera- 
ture recorded was 111 in August, and the lowest was -32 in January. Rainfall was slightly 
less than normal, but the western half of the state had very little during the summer. 
Average precipitation was 24.67 inches. A drouth in July caused one of the most disastrous 
crop years in history. 
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A Kansas Newspaper OFFICE IN 1857 


From the White Cloud Kansas Chief, August 6, 1857. 


How Tuey Do ww Kansas.—The office of the Weekly Herald, published in 
Leavenworth, Kansas, was recently visited by a correspondent of an Eastern 
paper, and is thus described by him: 

“A visit to the printing office afforded a rich treat. On entering the first 
room on the right hand, three law ‘shingles’ were on the door; on one side was 
a rich bed—French blankets, sheets, table cloths, shirts, cloaks and rugs, all 
together; on the wall hung hams, maps, venison and rich engravings, onions, 
portraits and boots; on the floor were a side of bacon, carved to the bone, corn 
and potatoes, stationery and books; on a nice dressing case stood a wooden tray 
half full of dough, while crockery occupied the professional desk. In the room 
on the left—the sanctum—the housewife, cook and editor lived in glorious unity 
—one person. He was seated on a stool, with a paper before him on a plank, 
writing a vigorous knock down to an article in the Kickapoo Pioneer, a paper 
of a rival city. The cooking stove was at his left, and tin kettles all round; the 
corn cake was a doin’, and instead of scratching his head for an idea, as editors 
often do, he turned the cake and went ahead.” 


———— 


Man WRITING ON “Woman's RicHTs” 


From the Fort Scott Democrat, September 22, 1859. 


Mrs. Nichols the celebrated Lecturer on “womans rights,” delivered a lecture 
in the Hospital, last Friday evening. Of course the room was crowded, and 
although the weather was very warm, there was a large number of ladies in 
attendance. 

The Lecturer declared that woman had many responsibilities. We agree 
with her, for we once knew one who had a dozen. She said if the men didn’t 
give them their rights, they would revolt—wouldn’t marry. What a row that 
would make. They wanted to vote but didn’t care about holding office if the 
men only behaved themselves. 

Upon the whole, the lecture was not a remarkable one either for originality 
of thought or power of delivery. Haven’t heard of any converts in this region. 


———— 


A PLEA FOR More BusINESS 


From the Council Grove Press, May 25, 1861. 


Loox Here!—When tuition is but one dollar per month, and fifteen or twenty 
children are running about idly upon the streets, and only twenty at school, we 
are allowed to make this assertion, that, some people care not if their children 
grow up in ignorance. The tuition for schooling at Council Grove, was put as 
low as possible, so that all might send; those who are not willing to pay one 
dollar a month, would be willing to hire a man for nothing, and pay him 
according to agreement. TEACHER. 


(298) 
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ALONG THE SANTA FE RarROAD IN WESTERN KANSAS IN 1873 


From The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, May 30, 1878. 


On THE TRAIN, May 24, 1873. 

Sargent [near the state line in present western Hamilton county] puts on the 
appearance of a town in the dark. The train arrived at 11 P. M., and the 
numerous glass fronts, all brilliant with light, would remind us of some other 
towns who had once no better display than this, but are now large cities. 
Sargent has about thirty business houses, including saloons and hotels; about 
fifty buildings in all, with a population of about two or three hundred, It has a 
two-story depot, engine house, turn-table, and numerous side tracks. It has two 
hotels, the Winram house and Sargent City hotel. The latter is the largest 
and best finished. Both have accommodating and obliging proprietors. It is 
about two and a half miles from the state line, and about half a mile from the 
Arkansas river, which is here lined with a young growth of cottonwood, and 
the scenery is very beautiful. The soil, no doubt, is productive, but it is doubt- 
ful whether farming will be a success without irrigation, which can be easily 
done along the valley of the Arkansas. This is designed to be a grazing country, 
and large herds of Texas cattle are now grazing here. These cattle are said to 
have wintered here. 

The train moved eastward a few minutes before six. It was a beautiful morn- 
ing, with a fine, gentle breeze. 

Coming into the vicinity of the Syracuse colony, we see already the marks of 
an industrious farming community. Syracuse is the first station east of Sar- 
gent. We counted eighteen buildings in town and vicinity, all of a fair size 
and substantially built. The amount of sod already turned over and the fine 
rows of trees planted along the streets, display a degree of energy, taste and 
enterprise that will insure success. First Lieut. Robt. McDonald of the Fifth 
Infantry, of Fort Dodge and Capt. H. B. Bristol of the same company got on 
the train here. Capt. Bristol went along the line inspecting the soldiers sta- 
tioned at all the points on the road between Dodge and Sargent. There are 
generally 7 soldiers at each station. Two with each squad of section hands. 
These are on guard while the men are at work. Sometimes we see one of them 
on picket duty on an eminence commanding a view of the country. Three sol- 
diers are always left at the station to guard it. The railroad company has put 
up a building at each of these stations for the accommodation of these soldiers. 
There are, as yet, no depot buildings at any of the stations between Dodge and 
Sargent, but there is a telegraph office at each point, and these are in com- 
munication with Fort Dodge, where the government troops are six hundred 
strong, and ready for action at short notice. Scouts are constantly on duty on 
the south side of the river. The object of this is to keep the Indians on their 
own hunting grounds and the territory assigned them. Lieut. McDonald as- 
sures us that through these precautionary steps there is no danger of an at- 
tack from the Indians. 

There is no settlement between Dodge and Sargent except that at Syracuse; 
and the guards stationed along the line are not so much for military protection 
as for the protection of railroad property. We can easily perceive what an 
amount of damage a marauding band of Indians might do to railroad tracks and 
telegraph wires if allowed to leave their hunting grounds. 
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There appears to be a feeling of security and safety among the section 
hands. If there were any danger from Indians we would certainly have heard 
ere this of attacks made upon the trains of teams moving toward Colorado. But 
if eastern people are afraid of Indians, let them settle further east. There are 
fine openings for settlement at Petersburg [now Kinsley], Criley, Larned, Great 
Bend, Ellinwood, Raymond, and Peace [now Sterling], where they can feel 
perfectly secure from any attack from Indians. 

Lakin, Sherlock and Cimmaron are pleasantly located, and will make good 
points for towns; would be fine centers for stock raising communities. 

At Sherlock [present Finney county], we peeped into several “Dug-outs,” 
one of them fitted up for lodging and the other for dining; size about 15x20, 
and apparently more comfortable than city basements. Miss Mudge, late from 
the Vermont House of the same place, is cook. She is a noble young woman, 
a splendid cook, and of undaunted courage; for she is the only one of her sex 
in all that region of country. J. B. ScHLICHTER. 


——»——_____ 


FURNITURE ADVERTISING IN EARLY Day NEWTON 


From the Newton Kansan, February 3, 1876. 


What is the use of sitting around on nail kegs when you can go to Rhoades 
and buy a good set of chairs for $4. 





ON THE SPOT 


From The Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, October 10, 1882. 


A witness in a liquor trial down at El Dorado, said he had to tell where he 
bought his whisky, for two or three of the jury were with him when he got it, 
and he dare not lie about it. 


THeyY Grow THEM Bic iN WESTERN KANSAS 
From the Thomas County Cat, Colby, January 7, 1886. 


Epen REstorED.—It has been discovered that Western Kansas is the Eden 
from which Grandfather Adam and Grandmother Eve were driven for fooling 
with the commandments and the Good Man’s winter wine saps. The stump 
of the identical tree under which Mrs. Adam was beguiled by the serpent, is 
just south of the river in Hamilton county. The flaming sword that guarded 
the Tree of Life has been stolen, perhaps by the Indians or cowboys, but the 
fig tree is here from which Mrs. Adam manufactured her fashionable but some- 
what scanty wearing apparel. It is dead now—probably winter killed—but, 
like our flag, it is still here, and furnishes evidence which the oldest inhabi- 
tants dare not dispute. 

The soil is just as fruitful as in ye olden time and produces prodigiously. 
Sunflowers can be seen that will make a dozen rails and a whole lot of hard 
work. Potatoes grow so big that they can only be roasted by building a fire on 
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the windward side and when one section is done, waiting for the wind to 
change. Cabbage leaves are used for circus tents, and hoop poles are made 
out of timothy stalks. Jack rabbits grow as large as a horse, and the tail 
feathers of a wild goose make excellent fence posts. Wheat is larger than 
corn in most states, and it is dangerous to plant rye, as the roots have to be 
grubbed out before the ground can be plowed again. A man planted a turnip 
one mile from the railroad last summer and the railroad company sued him for 
obstructing their right of way before the middle of July. 

Pie plant makes excellent bridge timbers, and pumpkins are in good demand 
this winter for barns and houses. Pea pods are used as ferry boats on the 
Arkansas river, and onion seed are much sought after for walling wells and 
terrace work. Rye straw, properly connected, makes superior pipe for drainage, 
and the husk of the berry when provided with rockers, make unique baby cradles. 
North of Coolidge are several lakes of strained honey and we often have 
showers of rose water and cologne in the early part of the year. The settle- 
ment of western Kansas is restoring Eden to its primitive glory and man to 
his first estate —Border Ruffian. 


WHEN CALDWELL TrieD Out Its WATERWORKS 
From the Caldwell Journal, July 8, 1886. 


THe Water Works.—A public test of the new city water works was had at 
three o'clock, from the hydrant in front of this office. The test was a suc- 
cess, and a pile of fun was had out of it by the fire companies. No. 2 was 
attached to the hydrant first, and proceeded to wet things down in good shape. 
One or two of No. 1 and some citizens got a few drops of water on them. 

No. 1 was then called and hose attached. No. 2 tried to make themselves 
scarce, but not before three or four of them were drenched to the skin. But 
few citizens were wet much at this bout, but when No. 2 was again called on 
the mud and water flew in all directions, and some of the too curious people 
got pretty badly saturated with soft mud and hard water. Part of it was acci- 
dental, especially to those who were on the side walks; but those of the crowd 
who persisted in swarming into the street and up to the very nozzle of the hose 
were entitled to what they got, and got what was intended for them. 

Chief Colson had a nice suit of clothes about ruined, and assistant chief Nyce 
looked like he had taken a mud bath before the hurrah was over. 

It all amused the crowd and counted for fun. 


——@—____ 


A Story ON THE UNION PACIFIC 


From the Minneapolis Messenger, November 28, 1895. 


Rev. S. B. Lucas tells us a good story which reflects some on the appearance 
and rapid movement of the Union Pacific train running from here to Solomon. 
On Monday the train was mistaken by a colt for an emigrant train, to which 
it belonged. The colt left its own train of wagons, and followed the cars for 
about three miles, keeping up with the train with much ease. The owner of 
the colt finally captured it, and had hard work to get it from the train. 








Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Lillian K. Farrar’s articles in the Axtell Standard during recent 
months included: “Nemaha County Freighting in the Early Days,” 
April 3, 1952; “Axtell Presbyterian Church,” April 10; “A History of 
the Axtell Methodist Church,” April 17; “Names in Yesterday’s 
Schools in the History of Nemaha County,” May 15, and a biographi- 
cal sketch of Albert C. Eichenmann, July 3. 


A column by Elizabeth Barnes, entitled “Historic Johnson 
County,” has appeared regularly in the Johnson County Herald, 
Overland Park, in recent months. Subjects discussed included: 
Early trappers and traders, May 15; Santa Fe trail, May 22; Oregon 
trail, May 29; first Indian mission, June 5; Shawnee Indian Manual 
Labor School, June 12; Shawnee Baptist Mission, June 19; Shawnee 
Quaker Mission, June 26; beginning of statehood, July 10; wagons 
and stage coaches used on the Plains, July 17, and distinguished 
visitors to Kansas in the early days, July 31. 


Recent articles in Heinie Schmidt’s column, “It’s Worth Repeat- 
ing,” in The High Plains Journal, Dodge City, were: “[The Rev. 
Homer Gleckler] Tells of Murder of Sam Wood, Pioneer Stevens 
Co. Lawyer,” June 12, 1952; “Question Authorship of Words to 
‘Sod Shanty on the Claim,” June 19, and “Pioneer Tells Story of 
Wagon Train Trip Through Southwest,” June 26, July 3, 10, 17, 24, 
31, by Charles A. Blanchard. 


Brief historical notes on the “Maine Colony” of Arkansas City, 
appeared in Walter Hutchison’s column, “Folks Hereabouts,” in the 
Arkansas City Daily Traveler, June 28, 1952. The colony was a 
group of families from Maine who settled in Arkansas City over 80 
years ago. 


An article, explaining the dispute over who was the first mayor of 
Coffeyville, by Dr. T. C. Frazier, was published in the Coffeyville 
Daily Journal, June 29, 1952. In 1872 a portion of the town was in- 
corporated and elected A. B. Clark mayor. A short time later the 
charter was revoked, and in 1873 the entire village was incorporated 
and Dr. G. J. Tallman elected mayor. 


A four-page article on Yates Center by Neil L. Toedman, was 
published in the July, 1952, number of The Mid-West Truckman, 
Yates Center. The town is just now completing its 77th year. 
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Kansas History IN THE PREsS 


The Seventh Day Baptist settlement in the Nortonville area was 
the subject of a historical sketch by Myra Maris, printed in the 
Atchison Daily Globe, July 2, 1952. The Baptists arrived late in 
1857, and the first church was organized in 1862. 


A brief historical sketch of Irving was published in the Frankfort 
Index, July 3, 1952. Irving was founded late in 1859 by a group 
from Lyon City, Iowa, on a site selected by W. W. Jerome. 


A summary of K. D. Hamer’s article, “Story of Ellsworth,” ap- 
peared in the Ellsworth Messenger, July 3, 1952. The original town- 
site of Ellsworth, about two miles southeast of the present town, 
was surveyed in 1867, but that same year the town was moved to 
the present location because of a flood. J. H. Edwards was the first 
mayor. 


In the July 4, 1952, issue of the Hutchinson News-Herald, Ernest 
Dewey described some of the scenery and historic points of south- 
west Kansas. The gold strike of 1893 on the Smoky Hill river was 
the subject of his article on July 13. 


An article on the fight over building a railroad through McCune 
in 1904 was published in the McCune Herald, July 11, 1952. An 
election was held, resulting in a very close vote in favor of a bond 
issue for buying the right of way. Some work was done on the right 
of way but the railroad was never built. 


In connection with its 75th anniversary, a brief history of St. 
Ann’s Catholic church, Effingham, was printed in the Atchison Daily 
Globe, July 17, 1952. The church was established as a mission 
parish in 1867 and became a full-fledged parish in 1877. 


The hobby of Charles B. Driscoll, native Kansan, of collecting 
pirate lore, was discussed in an article by John Edward Hicks, 
“Captain Kidd Was No Pirate According to Data in C. B. Driscoll 
Collection,” in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, August 4, 1952. The 
collection, believed to be the world’s largest on that subject, has 
been purchased by the Wichita City Library. The story of the cap- 
ture of the wild horse, Black Kettle, by Frank M. Lockard, is told 
in “The Most Famous of Kansas Wild Horses Outmaneuvered by 
Man in a Buckboard,” by E. B. Dykes Beachy, in the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Times, July 28. 


The Modern Light, Columbus, has continued in recent months to 


publish the column of historical notes entitled “Do You Remember 
When?” 


Kansas Historical Notes 


Nyle H. Miller, secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, 
was the principal speaker at a luncheon meeting of the Lyon County 
Historical Society in Emporia, July 4, 1952. 


Thaddeus A. Culbertson’s Journal of an Expedition to the Mau- 
vaises Terres and the Upper Missouri in 1850 has been edited by 
John Francis McDermott and recently published as Bulletin 47, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. The book- 
let, 164 pages in length, is Culbertson’s day by day account of his 
scientific expedition to the Bad Lands in 1850. 


A 312-page history of the Missouri, Kansas, Texas Railroad, en- 
titled The Katy Railroad and:the Last Frontier, by V. V. Masterson, 
was recently published by the University of Oklahoma Press. The 
Katy, originally incorporated as the Union Pacific Railway, Southern 
Branch, came into legal being in September, 1865. 


A collection of letters written home by emigrants to California 
in 1849 and 1850, has been edited by Dr. Walker D. Wyman and 
published by Bookman Associates in a 177-page book entitled Cali- 
fornia Emigrant Letters. 


The material on Kansas history collected by the late Cecil Howes 
during his nearly 50 years as Kansas statehouse reporter for the 
Kansas City Star, has been assembled and edited by his son, Charles 
C. Howes, and recently published by the University of Oklahoma 
Press under the title This Place Called Kansas. The 236-page book 
is a collection of entertaining and revealing anecdotes “representa- 
tive of the social and cultural pattern of the state.” 
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